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By the Author of ‘‘ Dame Durden," ‘‘ My Lord Coneeit,” 
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BOOK III. 


4 CHAPTER III. AN UNEXPECTED MEETING, 


Sir Roy said no more. 

He was quite satisfied that his pet 
? scheme would succeed. He would have his 
| darling with him. The old house would 
i still be graced and beautified by her pre- 
| sence. She would be happy, or as nearly 
happy, as her nature would permit—for he 
said to himself shrewdly “a man who 
understands and suits a woman is infinitely 
| preferable to one who only loves her.” 

And Neale, if somewhat weak and 
yielding, had no vices, and would let the 
|| wilful, capricious girl do pretty much as 
she pleased. 

“Tt will be admirable in every way,” he 
; told himself, as he sat at dinner and looked 
at the two handsome faces—the girl’s as 
delicate and pure as a white rose; the 
young fellow’s bronzed, and manly, and 
full of fire and light. 

Alexis was as cool and unembarrassed as 
ever. Occasionally she looked critically at 
* her cousin, acknowledging to herself that 
she had rarely seen his equal for good 
looks. Long ago she had taken his mental 
measurement with the keen and merciless 
accuracy with which Nature had gifted her. 
She would always be the master-power, she 
' knew, and would never do but what she 
} chose. That thought pleased her. 

»  “IfI met a stronger will than mine, I 
should quarrel]. I cduld never bend,” she 
said to herself. ‘Certainly, as an insti- 
tution, marriage is a mistake; but if a 
woman isn’t married, after a certain time 
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she is neglected by one sex, and the other 
say spiteful things about her. Then there /%: 
are the properties. Papa can’t bear the |? 
idea of the Abbey going out of the family, }} 
and I am the last in the direct line. Yes, 
I suppose I must do it—some day.” 
Meanwhile, there was no hurry; and 
she played with her grapes; and glanced 
with half-amused consciousness at her { 
cousin ; and wondered if, after all, he bad 
cared for her all these years. “I under- 
stand now. why he was so embarrassed 
when i asked him whether ‘his time’ had 
come,” she thought. ‘Poor, foolish, good- 
natured Neale! It must be odd to care | 
like that! I can never imagine any in- } 
dividual becoming absolutely necessary to | 
my happiness.” } 
She left the table presently and went out ¢ 
into the grounds, | 
! 


fi. 








Sir Roy, in the jubilance of his spirits, ¥ 
filled his nephew’s glass again, and drew | 
his chair nearer, 

“Tt will be all right,” he said genially. 
“T have sounded her. It is just as I said, } 
She is really fond of you, and quite ready fj 
to accept you when you ask, Isn’t that ‘ 
good news, my boy ?” 

Neale’s hand trembled so, that he hasiily | 
put down his glass. He felt absolutely 
confounded, and stared at his uncle as if 
he thought he had taken leave of his 
senses, 

“No wonder you look surprised,” con- 
tinued Sir Roy. ‘“ Why, when you think 
of the chances that girl has had—wealth, 
station, titles—all refused! you ought to 
feel proud, and no mistake !” 

“But, uncle,” stammered Neale, “ are | 
you sure she said that? Are you not de- 
ceiving yourself?” 

“ Not in the least,” answered the Baronet {j 
heartily. ‘You may plead your own-| 
cause when you will; only don’t be in too § 
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great a hurry,” he added. “For, after all, 
marriage does make a difference, and I 
don’t want to give up my pet yet awhile.” 

‘But I was going to rejoin my regi- 
ment,” muttered Neale stupidly. ‘I told 
you I could only stay a week. Then I 
must go to London ; my leave is up.” 

“Well; what of that?” laughed Sir 
Roy. “Get the matter settled before 
you go. I’ve smoothed the way for you, 
I can tell you. I don’t wonder at your 
being afraid to propose. She is so awfully 
sharp and clever. She takes the wind out 
of your sails before you know where you 
are.” 

But the young man sat on, absolutely 
stupefied. What scurvy trick had Fate 
played him? Marry! It was impossible ! 
And yet, how could he break the news to 
his uncle? how set himself right in the 
eyes of this pale, proud girl, who was 
haughty as any Queen, and had never 
yet deigned to answer with favour the 
wooing of any man? 

For an instant his heart gave a thrill 
of triumph, ignoble enough to make him 
speedily ashamed. But he lacked courage 
to speak out the honest truth. He wavered 
now, as he had done in another crisis of 
his life, and so wavering, he let the mo- 
ment slip, and saw his uncle set his empty 
glass down and rise from his seat, while 
still shame and confusion held him dumb. 

“T am going to my study,” said Sir 
Roy. “ You will find Alexis in the garden. 
Tell her to give you some music. She 
sings better than ever.” 

But the youog man felt bitterly en- 
raged. He could not understand how 
such a thing had cowe about. Surely 
Alexis was jesting! It was on a par with 
her love of tormenting—the passionless 
insolence under whose lash he had too 
often writhed. 

‘She thinks I am a fool,” he said 
bitterly : “or is it possible that she suspects 
a rival, and takes this means of assuring 
herself as to the fact? Well, why should 
I give her any satisfaction? I am not 
bound to tell her my private affairs.” 

He flung himself out of the house, feel- 
ing very much aggrieved. “It’s a devil 
of a scrape,” he said over and over again, 
“and how to get out of it I don’t know. 
1 suppose I must trust to chance. But I 
couldn’t wrong Gretchen for the world, 
poor little, trustful darling!” 

Then he lit a cigar and strolled away in 
an opposite direction to that he had seen 
Alexis take. His thoughts were not with 





her, beautiful and fascinating as she was, 
No, they turned half in regret, half in 
longing, to a little house—ivy-shaded and 
rose-entwined, not fifty miles from where 
he now stood—a little house where a face, 
beautiful with love and dawning woman- 
hood, would look out in anxious expec- 
tance of his coming. It was very solitary 
and very lonely; but he had left a good 
elderly woman-servant in charge of his 
treasure, and she was so simple of taste 
and habit that he feared no demon of 
discontent entering into his Eden. He 
knew how she would spend her time— 
studying his language to please him with 
her proficiency ; thinking of him; writing 
to him; going for solitary rambles in the 
woods or by the river; living so purely 
and innocently that it was a reproach to 
his own selfishness; and ready to adore 
him afresh the moment he returned to her 
side. 

He paused, and looked up to where the 
disc of the moon showed pale and bright 
against the low belt of the far-off woods. 
He felt a sudden yearning, a longing 
indescribable for that lovely face, those 
tender lips. No gesture, no passionate 
exclamation betrayed his desire; but yet 
it seemed to fill his whole soul, until he 
grew sick and faint under its weight. 
Then a sudden smart as of hot tears came 
to his eyes, and a pang of self-upbraiding 
rent his heart. 

“Heaven forgive me!” he muttered 
below his breath; “and keep her from 
ever guessing the truth !” 

The low-breathed words passed like a 
sigh of the wind, and seemed to recall him 
to himself. He half started, then turned 
away, and pulling his hat low down upon 
his brows, took his way to the woods, 
whose solitude aid silence seemed prefer- 
able to his cousin’s merciless wit. 


Meanwhile Sir Roy sat in his study 
musing and thoughtful. After some quarter 
of an hour of consideration he rang the 
bell, and told the man who answered it to 
send Bari, Mr. Kenyon’s servant, to him. 

When the man appeared, Sir Roy took 
out one or two letters from a drawer in 
his writing table and laid them before 
him. 

“Well, Bari,” he said, “you have kept 
your word and have won your reward. 
Here is the sum I promised you;” and 
he handed him a fifty-pound note. ‘ You 
are sure,” he went on, interrupting the 
man’s thanks, “ that your young master is 
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heart-free, and—the—the little episode has 
blown over ?” 

“Quite sure, Sir Roy. As I told you 
from Venice—it was only a little fancy, 
an excusable fancy for a pretty little 
peasant girl, Nothing to alarm you.” 

“ Still,” said the Baronet, “1 hope he 
behaved as—as a gentleman. What be- 
came of the girl?” 

A little, odd smile hovered over the thin 
lips of the Italian. 

“She received enough to make her 
more than content, Milord,” he said, 
meaningly. 

“T should not like any harm to happen 
to her, you know,” persisted Sir Roy. 
“These little entanglements sometimes 
have tragic issues.” 

‘“‘Milord need fear no issue that would 
alarm him. Still, if I might venture to 
suggest, with all respect, the marriage with 
Milord’s daughter might be reasonably 
arranged now. A young man after such 
an affair is better for having his future 
settled.” 

“Tt is settled,” said Sir Roy gleefully. 
“They are engaged, and will be married 
before the year is out, I hope.” 

The man’s face was tov well trained to 
betray the surprise he felt. 
impassive as ever as he said : 

“T am glad to hear it, Milord. I—I 
trust I have performed my duty satis- 
factorily.” 

“Quite so—quite so,” said Sir Roy. 
“Of course I have said nothing to my 
nephew about the—young person. These 
matters are best ignored. We were all 
young once. It doesn’t do to be hard on 
little follies. Still, not a word must reach 
my daughter's ears.” 

‘Milord may rely on my discretion,” 
murmured Bari respectfully, as he bowed 
himself out. 

When he had closed the door behind 
him, a change almost satanic came over his 
dark, placid face. 

“You have done well, my friend,” he 
said, apostrophising himself with  self- 
gratulation. ‘The old man pays for your 
confidence, the young for your secrecy. 
When the marriage is accomplished there 
will be still more to get, for fear Madame 
might hear a little secret that would dis- 
turb the matrimonial calm. Ha! ha! but 
they are fools, these English! They can’t 
see One square inch beyond the noses of 
their faces.” 

With which vulgar, if somewhat accurate 
observation, he took himself off to his own 


It remained 





quarters to smoke cigarettes in solitary 
content, and build up further schemes for 
his own future benefit. 

Meanwhile Alexis Kenyon had been 
sauntering through the rose garden, where 
those loveliest of all flowers were showing 
themselves in all their glory amongst the 
fresh green leaves. 

It was a warm and lovely night. The 
sky was softly blue, the white lustre of the 
moon fell upon the gardens, the terraces, 
the deep belt of woods, and the grand old 
Abbey itself. 

Her eyes grew wistful and soft as she 
looked at it all—there, in the solitude and 
fragrance of the famous rose aisles. 

“Tt is about the only place I really do 
care for,” she thought. ‘I should not like 
to leave it, or see a stranger reigning here. 
Why do people make such idiotic laws? 
As if I could not manage the property as 
well as any man!” She sighed a little, 
and moved away down the trellised walk. 

“T suppose my father is right. I must 
marry some day—most of the girls who 
were ‘ out’ with me have married long ago. 
There is certainly nothing that could tempt 
me that has not been offered, and all has 
failed, up to now. I have no illusions—I 
certainly have no sentiment. There will 
be no chance of either fidelity or faith- 
lessness affecting my heart too deeply 
for its own comfort. I wish, sometimes, 
that I could commit the folly of ‘falling 
in love,’ but I never shall do that now. 
I am too old for one thing, and too 
cold-hearted for another. Nature must 
have left something out when she made 
me. It looks such folly—it has always 
looked such folly—that caring for another 
life till all one’s weal and woe go with it, 
bound like warp and woof in one fabric of 
entirety. Still, I know my ‘premiére 
jeunesse’ has past, and the preface of life is 
over. If I married now, I should lose none 
of my power, and gain the additional charm 
of ‘unattainability.’ As for happiness, it 
is only a word whose individual meaning 
we interpret according to our fancy. I 
don’t know that it affects the intellect as 
well as the senses. I should imagine 
not !” 

She had wandered on heedlessly, and 
now found herself far beyond the boundary 
of the rose garden, and close to a small 
iron gate which gave access to a little wood 
of dwarf firs. She tried the gate; it was 
unlocked, and yielded at once. 

“T have never been here that I can 
remember,” she thought in some sur- 
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prise, and moved by a faint curiosity she 
entered, and tock a footpath through the 
trees—a mere track made by the gar- 
deners, which led again to a wild and 
almost uncultivated tract of ground, all 
shadowy and dark beneath the drooping 
branches of many old and thick-leaved 
trees, which skirted it in on every 
side. 

She went straight on through the dusky 
gloom that was penetrated here and there 
by gleams of moonlight, impelled merely by 
@ spirit of curiosity, and a certain restless- 
ness born of the new current of thought 
her father’s words had set in motion that 
day. 

Suddenly she heard voices. She paused, 
locking through the belt of shadow and 
moonlight with a faint curiosity as to the 
speakers. Then one voice, slightly raised 
in surprise—and almost, she thought, in 
anger—struck familiarly on her ear. 

It was the voice of Neale Kenyon. 

Half unconsciously she advanced ; some 
half dozen steps brought her to where her 
cousin stood. He was leaning against a 
tree, and smoking. Before him stood a 
man—a stranger to her—a man neither 
young nor old, neither good-looking nor 
ugly, yet a man with a nameless some- 
thing about face and figure that arrested 
her attention immediately. 

He was speaking now ; his voice was low 
and deep, and full of music, a voice that 
was a power in itself, and held all the elo- 
quence and magic of oratory even in its 
simplest expressions. 

She did not heed what he was saying. 
The sentence indeed ended in an abrupt 
pause, for the rustle of her dress caught 
the speaker’s ear, and he lifted his head and 
looked full at her. Neale Kenyon turned 
hastily, and saw her also. 

With an effort he cleared his voice, and 
tried to speak unconcernedly. ‘ Alexis— 
you here! How in the world did you find 
your way to such a wilderness ?” 

She came forward then with her usual 
indolent grace—her face faintly flushed 
with exercise. 

The stranger invoiuntarily stepped back 
a pace or two, and raised his hat. She 
looked enquiringly at Kenyon, “A friend 
of yours ?” she asked. 

The colour involuntarily deserted his 
face and lips, 

“ A—a travelling acquaintance. We— 
we met abroad,” he stammered discon- 
certedly. ‘The Rev. Adrian Lyie—-my 
cousin, Miss Kenyon !” 





THE FOLK-LORE OF MARRIAGE. 
IN FOUR PARTS, PART IL 


Aw English wedding in the time of good 
Queen Bess was a joyous public festival. 
Among the higher ranks the bridegroom 
presented the company with scarves, cloves, 
and garters of the favourite colours of the 
wedding pair; and the ceremony wound 
up with banquetings, masques, pageants, 
and epithalamiums. A gay procession 
formed a part of the humbler marriages, 
The bride was led to church between two 
boys, wearing bride laces and rosemary 
tied about their silken sleeves, and before 
her was carried a silver cup filled with 
wine, in which was a large branch of gilded 
rosemary, hung about with silken ribbons 
of all colours. Next came the musicians, 
and then the bride’s-maids, some bearing 
great bridecakes, others garlands of gilded 
wheat. Thus they marched to church 
amidst the shouts and benedictions of the 
spectators. 

In rural parts of Northumberland it is 
the custom to place a stool at the church 
door during the progress of the marriage 
service, over which the newly-married 
couple must jump as they leave the sacred 
edifice, They are allowed, however, to 
walk out on payment of a small forfeit, 
which is spent in drink. 

The marriage of Simon de Montfort, 
Earl of Leicester, which took place on the 
twenty-seventh January, 1235, with the 
Princess Eleanor, widow of William, Earl 
of Pembroke, was strongly opposed by her 
brother Richard, Earl of Cornwall, upon 
the ground that on the death of her 
husband, the Earl of Pembroke, she had in 
her widowhood made a vow of chastity in 
the presence of Edmund, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and several of the nobility. 
So strong was this feeling, that De Mont- 
fort, fearing lest his enemies should 
endeavour to procure the annulment of the 
marriage, went to Rome. The King fur- 
nished him with letters to the Pope and 
Cardinals, dated Tewkesbury, twenty- 
seventh March, 1238. These letters were 
strengthened by the Emperor’s interest, 
which he had secured on his way to Rome, 
as also by a well-timed distribution of 
money at the Papal Court, and eventually 
gained the point he sought. That no 
success was to be expected without large 
bribes, gave rise to a satirical poem, in 
which it was intimated that the word 
“papa” signified “ pay, pay.” 
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Jactitation of marriage is a term some- 
times made use of, but about the meaning 
of which a great deal of ignorance prevails. 
It is one of the principal matrimonial 
causes, where one of the parties boasts or 
gives out that he or she is married to the 
other, whereby a common reputation of their 
matrimony may ensue. On this ground 
the party injured may libel the other in 
the Spiritual Court, and unless thedefendant 
undertakes and makes out a proof of the 
actual marriage, he or she is enjoined per- 
petual silence on that head, which is the 
only remedy the Ecclesiastical Courts can 
give for this injury. The word “jactita- 
tion” literally means seeking ease from an 
evil. 

Amongst the Bretons the marriage cus- 
toms are very similar to those described 
as pertaining to the Welsh, with this ex- 
ception, that they are still kept up in all 
their primitive simplicity, As amongst 
the Welsh, a “ bidder” goes round before 
the wedding soliciting presents. 

On the wedding-day—invariably Tues- 
day—at an early hour, the young men of 
the village and neighbourhood assemble 
near to the residence of the bridegroom, 
where the bridegroom meets them. As 
soan as the number is sufficiently imposing, 
a procession is formed and starts off for the 
residence of the bride, preceded by the 
basvalan, or ambassador of love, and a 
band of music, in which the bagpipe pre- 
dominates. 

On arriving at their destination it is 
found that all the doors are closed, but, 
in response to the authoritative knock of 
the basvalan, the front door is opened and 
the brotsér, or envoy of the bride’s family, 
steps over the threshold with a branch of 
broom in his hand. A colloquy in verse 
then ensues between the basvalan—who 
says he has come for the brightest jewel of 
the house—-and the brotaér, which results in 
the latter returning to the house and pro- 
ducing an aged matron, whom he declares 
to be the only jewel they possess. The other 
declares that he has not come for her, and, 
in succession are brought an infant in arms, 
a widow, a married woman, and the bride’s- 
maid are produced ; and the same answer 
given in each case—that this is not the 
jewel he seeks. At length, the bride her- 
self is produced, blooming and blushing, 
decked out in her bridal attire. The whole 
of the bridegroom’s party then enter the 
house, and the brotaér having offered up a 
Pater for the living and a De Profundis for 
the dead, demands the blessing of the 





family upon the head of the young 
maiden. 

After some minor ceremonies, the mother 
goes up to the maiden as they approach 
the church and severs the bridal sash, 
saying, ‘“‘the tie which has so long united 
ns, my child, is henceforward rent asunder, 
and I am compelled to yield to another the 
authority which God gave over tome. If 
thou art happy—and may God ever grant 
it !—this will be no longer thy home ; but 
should misfortune visit thee, thy mother 
is still a mother, and her arms ever open 
for her children. Like thee, I quitted my 
mother’s side to follow a husband. Thy 
children will leave thee in their turn. 
When the birds are grown, the materual 
nest cannot hold them. May God bless 
thee, my child, and grant thee as much 
consolation as He has granted me!” After 
this, disturbed only by mendicants, who 
demand alms, which are freely given, the 
party proceeds to the sacred edifice. 
After the celebration of the wedding, feast- 
ing is the order of the day, and night, too, 
for that matter. 

For three days the festivities are kept 
up, after which the bride bids farewell 
to her friends and companions, and settles 
down to the care of her household, which 
henceforward is to be her only delight. 

A curious custom used to prevail in 
Venice in regard to marriage. The great 
festivals of the year for centuries were 
known as the “Marian.” These had 
always been events of the greatest popular 
interest and importance, and served to per- 
petuate the memory of some triumph of 
the Venetian Army. Early in the tenth 
century, it became customary on the 
recurring Marian anniversary or festival, 
to select irom the different parishes of 
Venice twelve poor maidens, distinguished 
for virtue, and modesty, and beauty, who 
were provided with a dowry at the cost of 
the State, and fitted out with wedding 
trousseaus from the treasury of St. Mark. 
The girls were dressed in long robes of 
white, with loosened hair, interwoven with 
threads of gold, and in a rich barge were 
carried to the Church of St. Peter, followed 
by a cortége of gaily decorated gondolas, 
with music and singing; the Doge and 
Signory accompanying the procession. 
Each maiden bore in her Land a smal 
box containing her dowry, and met her 
appointed husband in the church. Mass 
was celebrated, and tho Bishop officiated 
in the marriage ceremonies. This was the 
beginning of the Marian festivities, which 
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lusted for a whole week, The custom feil 
into abeyance during the Genoese war and 
was never again revived. It is recorded 
that on one occasion the Trieste pirates, 
who had long watched an opportunity to 
rob the festal barge of its treasures, both 
human and monetary, broke open the doors 
of the church one fine morning of Saint 
Mary’s Eve, surprised the congregation, and 
made good their escape with the brides 
and the treasure. The Doge, who was 
present, urged immediate pursuit ; every 
boat capable of carrying rowers was 
manned and put to sea in the greatest 
haste. Venice rose as one man to join the 
pursuit of the pirates, and to assist in the 
recovery of the brides. The enthusiasm 
of the Venetians was so irresistible that the 
pirates were overtaken and beaten in one 
of the entrances to the lagoons; not a 
pirate escaped, such was the fury of the 
pursuers. ‘The brides were recovered en- 
tirely unharmed, and the ceremony of 
marriage took place with increased pomp 
the same evening. 

At one time the Swedish marriage cus- 
toms were of a most barbaric nature. It 
was considered beneath the dignity of a 
warrior to secure a lady’s favour by gal- 
lantry and submission ; it was enough that 
she had bestowed her affections on 
another, and was on her way to the 
marriage ceremony. The warrior would 
then call his retainers, and fall upon the 
wedding party, forcibly carrying off the 
bride—if he were strong enough ; if not, 
he had to retire. Greater facility was 
given to this practice from the custom of 
having marriages at night. Three or four 
days before the marriage the ceremony of 
the bride’s bath took place, when the lady 
went in great state to perform her ablu- 
tions, accompanied by all her friends, 
married and single. Afterwards a banquet 
and ball were given. On the marriage day 
the young couple sat on a raised platform, 
under a canopy of silk, all the wedding 
presents, consisting of plate, jewels, and 
money, being arranged on a bench covered 
with silk. It is still customary to fill the 
bride’s pocket with bread, which she gives 
to the poor on her road to church, a mis- 
fortune being averted with every alms 
bestowed. At the same time, lest he 
should bring misfortune on himself, the 
beggar does not eat the bread. On the 
return of the bride and bridegroom from 
church, they must visit their cow-houses 
and stables, that the cattle may thrive and 
multiply. 





In Norway, as soon as a young man and 
young woman are engaged, no matter in 
what rank of life, betrothed rings are ex- 
changed and worn ever afterwards by men 
as well as women. The consequence is, 
that one can always tell an engaged person 
in the same way as a married woman in 
England can be recognised. Gold rings are 
used by the rich, but silver, solid or in 
filigree, by the poor, There is not a married 
man in Norway, no matter how humble 
he may be, who does not wear this 
outward mark of submission to the matvi- 
monial yoke. But this is not all—as soon 
as a man is engaged he has “ calling cards” 
printed, with the name of his fiancés 
immediately below his own. 

In France, a girl who remains single up 
to the age of twenty-five years may be 
looked upon almost as an anomaly; even 
the least attractive regard their esta- 
blishment in life, not merely as a probable 
eventuality, but as a matter of course. 
When scarcely in her teens her future 
prospects have been already discussed, and 
her “expectations” accurately calculated 
by that mysterious and influential Vehm- 
gericht, the family council. Suggestions 
from its different members as to the 
corresponding advantages she is entitled 
to demand have been carefully listened to 
and considered, and the names of such of 
their friends and acquaintances as may 
ultimately supply the requisite son-in-law 
duly registered. When the time for action 
arrives, negotiations are opened on all 
sides, not merely by the mother and other 
female relatives, but also by whatever 
sympathising commére—and these are 
legion—they can contrive to enlist in their 
behalf. 

Thanks to their united efforts, the 
young lady, whose consent to their ar- 
bitrary disposal of her person is regarded 
as a foregone conclusion, finds herself in 
an incredibly short space of time betrothed 
to a comparative stranger, whom she has 
perhaps met twice in her life before, and 
complaceutly accepting as her legitimate 
due the traditional bouquet, which, during 
the weary interval between the signature 
of the contract and the marriage ceremony, 
it is his daily privilege to offer her. When 
once the knot is tied, and the newly- 
married couple are fairly on their wedding 
tour, the professional match-maker’s occu- 
pation is at an end, and she calmly washes 
her hands as to the result of the “arrange- 
ment.” Yet, strange though it may seem, 
such marriages usually turn out remarkably 
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well, and even in cases where a complete 
accordance of tastes and dispositions is 
wanting, both parties are, as a rule, dis- 
posed to make the best of an indifferent 
bargain. 

German gentlemen, as a rule, I find, do 
not care much for beauty in their wives, 
unless accompanied by some more enduring 
qualities that shall fit them to be help- 
meets indeed. The very greatest caution 
is displayed by the Teuton in choosing a 
partner for life. Before committing him- 
self too far with a young lady, the gentle- 
man will first ask her father’s consent to 
visit at his house, that he may judge from 
the young lady’s conduct towards her 
parents, and brothers, and sisters, and 
servants, if she will make him a good 
wife. He must also see that she is 
capable of cooking, ironing, dressmaking, 
and other little accomplishments. Should 
she come through the ordeal unscathed 
the pair engage themselves by exchanging 
rings, and the bride at once begins to 
make her wedding trousseau—no trifling 
affair, as it is incumbent upon her to pro- 
vide not only her own wardrobe, but all 
the household linen, furniture, and kitchen 
utensils. The marriage is an occasion for 
great rejoicings, and extends over several 
days, during which much tobacco is smoked 
by the males, and much chatter indulged 
in by the females, between the hours of 
feasting. 

Stolid though they be, all German hus- 
bands do not appear to be great successes, 
yet the wives are evidently sweet, for- 
bearing creatures, as the following verses 
from the German will show : 


Oh, I have a man as good as can be, 

No woman could wish for a better than he; 
Sometimes, indeed, he may chance to do wrong, 
But his love for me is uncommonly strong. 


When soaked with rum he is hardly polite, 
But knocks the crockery left and right ; 
And pulls my hair, and growls again ; 
But, excepting that, he’s the best of men. 


All I can say is, if the foregoing repre- 
sents the average of German women, they 
are easily satisfied. What a treasure such 
a wife would prove, what an inestimable 
boon, to a Lancashire miner, or to a York- 
shire cotton-spinner ! 

Among the Huzaiahs, a people of Asia, 
the suitors for the hand of a maiden 
assemble together unarmed on a given 
day, mounted on the best horses that can 
be procured, while the bride herself, 
mounted on a beautiful Turcoman horse, 
surrounded by her relatives, anxiously 





scans the group of lovers. She notices the 
dress and appearance of the favoured one 
before receiving the order to start. On 
the receipt of this order she rides off across 
the savannah, which is generally twelve 
miles or so long by several miles broad. 
When she has put a sufficient distance 
between herself and the others, she waves 
her arm and the chase commences. Which- 
ever of the suitors first gets up to her and 
encircles her waist is entitled to claim her 
as his wife, whether agreeable or disagree- 
able to the girl As the horsemen speed 
across the plain, it is easy to discover who 
is the favoured one by the efforts made by 
the girl to avoid all others. Invariably 
the one to succeed is the one desired by 
the fair equestrian. 

In India, in spite of the well-meant 
efforts of the Indian Marriage Reform 
Association, matrimony still remains a 
very costly business. It is not merely that 
expensive presents are bestowed, as with 
us, on the bride and bridegroom, or that 
the parents of the bride are often im- 
poverished for life by the dowry they have 
to give her. When a great wedding takes 
place, troops of hungry mendicants and 
needy priests appear on the scene, and it 
would be contrary to good manners to send 
them away empty-handed. 

At the recent marriage of a wealthy 
Zemindar at Rungpore, ten thousand 
people were sumptuously fed and presented 
with clothing and money. The lame and 
blind came in for even more generous 
treatment, while the learned Brahmins 
who honoured the ceremony with their 
presence were handsomely recompensed, 
each according to his talents. The bride’s 
father also liberated ail the small debtors 
from the Ruugpore Gaol by paying off 
their creditors; and he presented a hand- 
some shawl to every member of the circus 
company which had been hired for the 
occasion. His total expenditure, apart 
from dowry and bridal ourfit, is said to 
have amounted to fifteen thousand pounds 
—a heavy sum for a Zemindar, however 
wealthy, to give away at the marriage of 
one daughter. Such expenditure as this 
is neither more nor less than a shameful 
waste of money, and I hope the Marriage 
Reform Association may be succesful in 
their efforts, 

The most lamentable thing of all in the 
domestic arrangements of the unhappy 
races in the East, is the early age at which 
the girls are married. The “ Journale,” an 
Arabic journal, once made a boast of having 
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geen a grandmother of twenty years, her- 
self having been married before sho was ten. 
Dr. Meahaksh, cf Damascus, a venerable, 
white-headed patriarch, with his little 
wife, whom he had married at ten years of 
ege, remarked that in his days young girls 
received no training at home ; young men 
who wanted wives to please them, had to 
marry them early so as to educate them to 
suit themselves. One of the scholars in 
the Beyrout Seminary came in at eight 
years of age, and remained for two years. 
At ten her parents sent for her and 
took her away to be married. One of 
the teachers records in a very artless 
manner what carefulness they had in 
getting her off and sending her dolls with 
her, 

Amongst the Persians, the akd, or 
marriage contract, is simply a legal form ; 
“but it is a marriage, and not a betrothal,” 
says a newspaper correspondent. <A few 
fricnds are invited; the bride—perhaps a 
child of ten—is seated in a room with her 
parents and relatives. Over the door 
hangs the usual curtain; or, if the cere- 
mony takes place in one room or the open 
air, the women are all veiled. At the 
other side of the curtain, in an outer 
room, or in the open air, are the male 
guests, and here squats the Mollah, or 
priest of the quarter, who now drawls out 
in @ monotonous voice the marriage con- 
tract, which has been previously drawn out 
by him: “It is agreed between Hassan, 
the draper, who is agent for Houssein, the 
son of the baker, that he (Houssein) hereby 
acknowledges the receipt of the portion of 
Nissa, the daughter of Achmet, the 
grocer.” Here follows a list of the pro- 
perty of the bride in money and kind, in- 
cluding a copy of the Koran, which on 
death or divorce reverts back to her or her 
heirs, The receipt having been acknow- 
ledged, the Vakeel, or deputy for the 
bridegroom, and the mother for the bride, 
agree to the wedding, and the Mollah 
solemnly declares that ‘In the name of 
God the compassionate, the merciful, and 
of Mohammed the Prophet of God, I 
declare you, Lord Houssein, and you Lady 
Nissa, to ke man and wife.” The docu- 
ment containing a list of the bride’s pro- 
perties is stamped and signed, the Mollah 
receives his feo, and allis over. There is 
no other ceremony, snd the pair are bound 
together as tightly as the Mohammedan 
law can bind them. 

In Egypt end Turkey love rarely, if ever, 
enters into the msrriage contract ; most 
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frequently the wife is bought and sold like 
so much merchandise, and her home life is 
about as wretched as it well can be. 

The first wife of a Turk (he is allowed 
four by the Koran), is called the “ hauune,” 
and takes precedence over the others all her 
life. She has a right to all the best rooms 
and to a fixed share of her husband’s 
income, which he must not reduce to 
minister to the caprices of his younger 
spouses. She visits and entertains other 
“ hauunes,” but keeps aloof from wives of 
the second and third degree, She goes 
out when she pleases, and if her husband 
meets her in the street he will make no 
sign of recognition. If he perceives her 
halting before a draper’s stall, and gazing 
at silks dearer than he can afford, he must 
possess his soul in resignation, muttering 
“mash allah.” Turkish girls and women 
are unaffectedly modest, and, looking upon 
marriage as their natural destiny, are 
careful of their reputations, and when 
married make first-rate housewives. 

As soon as a Viennese girl is born, the 
weaving of her linen is begun, each year a 
certain number of yards being set aside 
for the trousseau when her marriage shall 
take place. This includes twelve dozen 
pairs of stockings, usually knitted by the 
elders of the family. After they leave 
school, usually at the age of fifteen years, 
they go through one or two years’ teaching 
in the pantry and kitchen, either under the 
instruction of a member of the family or a 
trained cook, Thus, though it may never 
ke their lot to have to cook a dinner, they 
are rendered independent of servants, 
When married they make excellent wives 
and mothers; indeed, an Austrian lady is 
a3 accomplished as a first-class English 
governess, as good a cook and housekeeper 
a3 a German, as vivacious as a French- 
woman, as passionate as an Italian, and as 
beautiful as—a woman. An Austrian lady 
is rarely seen without some description of 
work in her hand, either in or out of 
society, and when several work together in 
one household, ene reads while the others 
work, 

They never have any breach of promise 
cases in China, A future Chinese belle is 
not three days old before her parents have 
betrothed her to some acceptable scion cf 
a neighbour’s house. When sho is old 
enough—and she dees not have to be 
very old ; if she were in England she would 
be still playing with her doll—she goes to 
the house of her affianced and marries him. 
She weeps and wails all the way there, as 
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if her idea of matrimony were not exactly 
a cheerful one. There is always mourning 
ai a Chinese marriage, while at a Chinese 
funeral there is always a band of music 
and rejoicing. 

In the Abbé Huc’s “ Travels in Tartary, 
Thibet, and China,” the following cere- 
mony is recorded as being practised 
amongst the Tartars. The day indicated 
by tho lamas (priests) as auspicious for the 
marriage having arrived, the bridegroom 
sends early in the morning a deputation 
to fetch the girl who has been betrothed 
to him, or rather, whom he has bought. 
When the envoy draws near, the relations 
aud friends of the bride place themselves 
in a circle before the door, as if to oppose 
the departure of the bride; and then be- 
gius a feigned fight, which of course termi- 
nates with the bride being carried off. She 
is placed on a horse, and, having been 
thrice led round her paternal home, she is 
then taken at fuil gallop to the tent which 
has been prepared for the purpose, near the 
dwelling of her father-in-law. 

Meantime, all the Tartars of the neigh- 
bourhood, the relations and friends of both 
families, repair to the wedding feast, and 
oifer their presents to the newly-married 
pair. Tho extent of these presents, which 
consist of beasts and eatables, is left to 
the generosity of the guests. Taney are 
custiaed for the father of the bridegroom, 
and often fully indemnify him for his ex- 
penses in the purchase of the bride. As 
the offered animals come up, they are taken 
into folds ready prepared for them. At 
the weddings of rich Tartars, these large 
folds receive great herds of oxen, horses, 
and sheep. Generally the guests are 
generous enough, for they know that they 
will be paid in return on a similar oc- 
casion. 

In Russia the pair about to be betrothed 
kneel down upon a great fur mat, and the 
bride takes a ring from hor finger and gives 
it to the bridegroom, who returns the gift 
by another. The bride’s mother meanwhile 
crumbles a piece of bread over her 
daughter’s head, and her father holds the 
image of his daughier’s patron saint 
over the future son-in-law’s well-brushed 
locks, As thoy ariso, bride’s-maids sing a 
wedding song. The guests each bring forth 
& present of some sort, wine is handed 
wbout, and someone says it is bitter and 
needs sweetening; upon this the bride- 
groom kisses the bride—the sweetness 
being supposed to be imparted to the wine 
by this act of ozculation—salutes the 





company, and takes his leave, on which the 
bride’s-maids sing a song with a chorus 
something like this— 


Farewell, happy bridegroom ! 
But return to be still more happy! 


The couple may now court to their heart’s 
content until the time for the wedding 
proper arrives. At coach visit during this 
intermediate state the young man must 
bring a present to the lady, and—which 
would appear rather embarrassing to 
English lovers—must do all his spooning in 
the presence of the lady’s friends, who sit 
in a circle and sing songs descriptive of the 
happiness in store for the betrothed pair. 
On the last night of the courtship the 
bridegroom makes innumerable gifts to the 
bride. These must include brushes, combs, 
soap, and perfumery, on the receipt of 
which the bride is carried away to be 
washed and dressed by the bridesmaids, 
Having successfnlly performed this duty 
the bride is conducted back to the bride- 
groom, with her dowry tied up in a bag. 
This she hands to him, and shortly after- 
wards he takes his leave. On the next 
morning they are married according to the 
rites of the Greek Church. The wedding 
feast, which follows, lasts over a week, at the 
expiration of which period the couple are left 
for the first time to their own resources. 
At the wedding banquet the same cere- 
mony with regard to the sourness of the 
wine, and tho kiss which imparts sweetness 
to it, is gone through as at the betrothal, 
with the excoption that it is necessary to ex- 
change three kisses before the wine is fit to 
drink. 





FIRE ! 





THERE is nothing more terrible than an 
alarm of fire, rising in the stillness of the 
night, and confronting bewildered people 
who have been sleepivg peacefully in their 
beds with the crueliest of all dangers, And 
even when life is not at stake, how grievous 
it is to witness the results of human labour, 
the toil and pains of human life, vanishing 
to smoke and dust in one huge, cruel flare; 
all lost without the least morsel of com- 
pensation. And thus the process of “ fight- 
ing fire” excites everybody’s warmest 
sympathies, The heroes of the contest are 
our Fire Brigade men, and the thunder 
of their engines as they gallop through 
the streets excites the mind like the roll of 
artillery hastening to some great battle. 
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The enemy, it may be said, is constantly 
increasing in strength. Great stores of 
combustible matters accumulate in every 
large city ; increased luxury in the way of 
warmth and Jight increases the chances of 
fire ; while the enormous size of modern 
buildings, such as clubs, hotels, asylums, 
prisons, causes extreme peril to human life 
in the event of such disaster. 

The campaign against fire is marked with 
many victories; but these make little noise. 
Nothing can be tamer than a fire extin- 
guished in its birth. Yet, sometimes there 
is defeat—a city is burnt down, an ex- 
tensive quarter laid waste, or a great public 
monument diseppears, and then we recog- 
nise that we have no certain mastery over 
the insidicus enemy. And those best ac- 
quainted with the subject tell us gravely 
that fire disaster is only a “question of 
time and the coincidence of certain con- 
ditions happily not often in association.” In 
our own London, for instance, the Brigade 
is fully adequate for ordinary conditions. 
The fighting line is excellent, and holds the 
enemy well in check; but, should the latter 
previil at any point, where are the 
reserves 4 

Although, in a general way, fires have 
a small beginning, yet, in great ware- 
houses and depd's where there are vast 
stores of combustible materials, sometimes 
a fire springs forth ready armed for 
destruction, Then everything depends 
upon the cencentration of a sufficient 
number and force of engines as fairly to 
beat out the fire—for the force of the jet is 
as powerful an element as the quantity of 
water thrown—as well as to deluge neigh- 
bouring roofs and buildings and prevent 
the conflagration from spreading. In 
such a combat, when the general safety 
of a whole district is perhaps concerned, 
the manual engine, so long the type 
of efficiency, is now superseded by the 
steam fire-engine. Yet, the manuals still 
form the chief strength of the London 
Fire Brigade, which musters some hundred 
and thirty manuals as against forty-six 
steamers, The latter number seems very 
inadequate to the safety of such an 
enormous city, with its vast store of all 
kinds of produce. 

The ordinary steamers of the London 
Fire Brigade, taking those recently supplied 
by Messrs. Merryweather ss examples, are 
handsome and useful engines, rated to 
throw about three hundred gallons a 
minute, and will! send a jet to the height of 
a hundred and fifty feet. The fore part 





shows the driving-box, and seats for the 
firemen above the hose-box and tool-chest, 
while the latter part of the frame-work 
above the big hind-wheels is occupied by 
boiler and machinery, with coal bunkers 
below, and a stand for the engineer who 
can stoke fires and get up steam as the 
engine is rattling through the streets. The 
newly designed boilers for the rapid gene- 
ration of steam starting with cold water, 
will raise a pressure of a hundred pounds 
to the square inch, within six minutes from 
the time of lighting fires; and when, as is 
customary in the Brigade stations, a gas 
jet is kept burning beneath, the same effect 
is produced in three minutes. Thus 
whether the fire be far from the station or 
close by, by the time it is on the spot and 
the hose coupled up and adjusted, the 
engine is ready to perform its part of the 
work, 

The accessories of such an engine, all 
arranged in that extreme neatness and 
order so indispensable in fire work, are 
suction-hose and suction-strainers for 
connection with the water company’s mains 
or other sources of supply ; sets of delivery 
hose, a thousand feet at least in total 
length ; branch pipes ; gun-metal nozzles ; 
water-bags for wheels; engine-hose and 
suction-wrenches ; besides all the various 
tools required for the adjustment of the 
machinery. Then there are the appliances 
for drawing the engine through the strects 
to be thought of—the pole and splinter- 
bars for the horses which are standing ready 
harnessed in the stables awaiting the call, 
which, however, long delayed, is sure to 
come at last; the four lamps with strong 
reflectors that cast a warning glow over the 
track ; with poles and ropes for dragging 
the engine from place to place by hand 
power, if necessary. 

The London steamers are sufficiently 
powerful for general purposes, but where 
enormous blocks of buildings are to be 
protected, an engine of higher power is a 
requisite, Such is the “John Hughes,” 
recently made for Liverpool by Merry- 
weather—the most powerful portable engine 
in the world, it is said—of a hundred-horse 
power, indicated, and able to throw no less 
than one thousand three hundred and fifty 
gallons a minute, while it will send a jet 
as thick as a man’s wrist to a distance of 
three hundred feet horizontally. <A few 
engines of such a powerful type distributed 
as a reserve among the chief stations of the 
London Fire Brigade, might perhaps one 
day save the metropolis from a serious 
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calamity. We want an engine that would 
reach the dome of St. Paul's if that were 
on fire. 

In putting out ordinary fires, however, 
it is a golden rule to use as little water as 
possible, for the latter often does more 
damage than the former. The jet of a power- 
ful engine is as destructive in its way as 
fire to all perishable articles within a room, 
such as furniture, pictures, and bric-a-brac. 
And that brings us to another part of our 
subject. Fire protection, like charity, 
should begin at home. However efficient 
may be the public service against fire, a 
single bucket of water properly adminis- 
tered may stop a fire that all the efforts of 
the Brigade would be unable to quench. 

So far chemistry has not supplied 
us with the means of extinguishing a 
fire on a large scale. But the hand 
grenades, or chemical bottles, now ex- 
tensively advertised and sold, may often 
be serviceable at the first outset, when 
they can be thrown on the exact focus of 
the fire. Chemical extinctors also are sup- 
plied by the fire engineers in the form of 
metal cases with pipes and nozzles, and 
these are set at work by simply turning 
them upside down, when, after the fashion 
of a gazogene, the gas generated forces 
forth a stream of water which lasts for 
several minutes, and can be directed upon 
any burning matter. But for an outbreak 
fairly alight and in possession, we can only 
rely upon the primeval antagonism between 
fire and water. Where the water supply 
is continuous and under pressure, as in 
London houses generally, a few lengths of 
hose of small calibre to connect with the 
ordinary taps, form a prudent precaution 
against fire. The only objection to this 
plan is, that in summer time the tempta- 
tion is irresistible to water the small 
garden with the same hose, when the 
water company probably mulcts you in a 
contribution for a duodecimo flower bed 
and lawn the size of a dinner table, at a 
rate which would be fair enough for a 
couple of acres. 

For large establishments there are the 
regular hydrants, and these should be sup- 
plemented by fire buckets, which should 
be kept full of water, and used for no other 
purpose. As the flames from mineral oil 
are not to be quenched by water, a bucket 
containing sand or earth should be kept in 
readiness where such oil is used. Where 
there is no regular water service, hand 
pumps, with their accessories of hose, 
couplings, and nozzle, are likely to be use- 





ful. But for a handy pump for villages, 
country-houses, large farmsteads, and 
places far removed from regular fire 
brigades, commend us to one of neatest pos- 
sible portable engines called the “ Valiant ” 
—portable indeed in the strictest sense of 
the word, for though provided with a 
wheeled carriage, it can be unshipped at 
will and carried on the shoulders of four 
bearers, like a sedan-chair. A wonderful 
little servant of all work is such an engine, 
which will deliver seventy gallons of water 
a minute in case of fire, and is equally 
handy whether playing upon a burning 
stack or cottage, drawing the water supply 
to a country-house, pumping water from 
the shore to a ship’s cisterns, or supplying 
water from a river or well to a distant 
camp. 

There are many other useful accessories 
which find a place in the fireman’s 
armoury and tool-box, and which should 
also have their place in large establish- 
meuts, where a fire may have to be fought 
from floor to floor. There are hatchets 
and fire-axes, crowbars, saws for cutting 
away floors and roefiug, ceiling hooks for 
pricking ceilings and pulling down cur- 
tains, hangings, boards, and plaster. More 
strictly technical appliances are ladder 
clips, to suspend hose from ladder rounds, 
banisters, etc., leak clamps to temporarily 
cover leaky patches in fire-hose. An 
excellent contrivance of American origin is 
the spreading nozzle, which on being 
twisted one way or the other, discharges 
either a solid jet or showers of spray at 
the will of the operator; and this, for 
rooms with fragile and valuable contents 
where fire may have penetrated but not 
gained the mastery, is a most excellent 
alternative. 

But in a general way, for people who 
live in houses great or small, the question 
is not of fighting fire but of running away 
from it. The ordinary urban residence, 
when once alight, rarely leaves much time 
for the purpose. The staircase is generally 
the chief seat of the fire. There is gene- 
rally, in the lower regions, a cupboard 
under the stairs—a receptacle for firewood, 
shavings, oil cans, and combustibles in 
general—which is admirably adapted as a 
focus for fire, and for cutting off the retreat 
of the inmates. But in any case a wooden 
staircase is soon burnt up, nor is a stone 
stair any very great advantage, as that 
soon cracks and falls away. 

Any one who has tried to light a fire in 
a grate with all possible advantages must 
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have found that it cannot be done with a 
spark or a smouldering bit of candlewick, 
or other trifle of the kind. People who 
try to burn their houses have to set about 
the affair in a much more elaborate way, 
and then often fail in the attempt. But 
fow things are more dangerous than the 
plug of tobacco at the bottom of the 
smoker’s pipe, which seems to be extinct, 
and yet when knocked out presently 
revives into a furious glow. Faulty con- 
struction again is the cause of numerous 
fires; a joist may abut upon a flue and 
become calcined, and may remain for years 
with no damage done, and then set fire to 
the house. Then there are gas jets within 
reach of jambs or pancls ; lamps that hang 
beneath wooden beams and reduce them by 
gentle degrees to the condition of touch- 
wood ; and many other accidental causes of 
fire. 

But, for those in a house on fire, the 
most important thing is to get out of it as 
soon as possible ; not to wait even to dress, 
but, wrapped in blanket or rug, to make 
eure of a line of retreat. This advice 
agrees so well with natural instinct that 
there is no need to insist further upon it. 
But the cruel predicament is, when the 
retreat is cut off, and the stairs are no 
longer in existence. Then all the inmates 
of the upper floors can do, is to make for 
the windows in the front of the house in 
the hope of rescue from below, but with a 
greater chance of a cruel death unless 
there has been the merciful provision of a 
fire escape. At that moment, even a rope 
of the requisite length may be the means 
of saving many lives. But women and 
children, perhaps unnerved and helpless 
from terror, can hardly attempt gymnastic 
feats, such as descending a rope from a 
a great height. And in all buildings of 
many floors inhabited at night, there ought 
to be the provision in each floor—or at all 
events at the top-floor—of some kind of 
fire escape. 

There is nothing better in this way than 
the Chute escape, which is simplicity itself 
in construction, consisting of a tube of 
specially prepared canvas of the requisite 
length with a metal frame-work at the top 
which can be instantaneously fitted to any 
window of ordinary size. Down this pipe 
anyone may slide with perfect safety, 
extending arms or legs being sufficient to 
moderate the descent, and when held out 
at the bottom by the first one who descends, 
people may be sent down it as quickly as 
bales of wool down a shoot. An occa- 





sional rehearsal of the use of this escape is 
an excellent piece of fun for everybody, 
and the whole household will soon gain 
confidence in it, and even enjoy the rapid 
flight from sky to earth. 

In houses of only moderate height a 
couple of lengths of ladders may be 
sufficient provision for safety, and the 
manufacturer of fire implements has many 
contrivances of this kind. A very useful 
kind are adapted to form a pair of steps 
for general use, while they can be extended 
and locked in one stretch as a ladder. 
Then there are escapes which work 
with hook and pulley; and a length of 
rope with a hook to it would be an excel- 
lent thing to pack in a portmanteau for 
those who are accustomed to sojourn in the 
big hotels of the period—for a rope that 
permits descent from one storey to another 
might suffice for an active and fearless 
man. 

It is worth bearing in mind, too, that 
when there is danger of suffocation from 
smoke, the purest air will be found nearest 
the floor, and it may be possible to pass on 
hands and knees when it would be impos- 
sible standingup. Also that all doors and 
windows should bo shut if possible, as to 
increase the supply of air is to feed the 
vehemence of the flames. Also that in 
choosing a window for a descent one over a 
door is preferable to one over an area, on 
account of the greater depth in the latter 
case as well as the spiked railings fre- 
quently to be met with. It is only to be 
hoped that none of the readers of this 
paper may have occasion to carry any of 
these hints into practice. Still, there is no 
harm in being prepared. 





CHRONICLES OF SCOTTISH 
COUNTIES. 


ARGYLE, 


THE question which suggests itself to the 
enquirer into the beginnings of Scottish 
history—where shall we seek the original 
Scot 1—bids fair to find an answer in 
Argyle. And yet even in Argyle the Scot 
came as animmigrant. He dropped across 
in his galley from neighbouring Ulster and 
took possession of the green shores and 
pleasant fiords, and charming land-locked 
lakes, and formed numerous settlements 
thereabouts, which became the one stable 
nucleus among the shifting populations 
that surround it. Nor was this nucleus 
probably ever a very large one. There 
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were more Scots left in Ulster, no doubt, 
than ever crossed the narrow but stormy 
channel that divides the two countries. 

A chief among the Scots of Ulster, 
Carber Riadha, living in the middle of the 
third century, according to Irish annals, 
was the ancestor of an illustrious line of 
Dalriad chiefs, among whom one Eric, 
some three centuries afterwards, sent his 
sons to colonise the adjacent shore. The 
eldest of these sons, Loarn More, settled in 
the land that bears his name—that land 
of Lorne now familiar to thousands of 
summer visitants. Other sons of Eric 
established themselves on the same coast. 
These Dalriad Scots were, no doubt, 
Gaelic in language and habits, but some 
subtle difference in race and character gave 
them an advantage in the struggle for 
supremacy. They have left no monu- 
ments to mark their existence as a separate 
people, no trace of a language different 
from the tribes about them—and yet, in a 
way, the whole country is their monument, 
and the land that bears their name owes 
its distinctive character to the influence 
they transmitted through a long series of 
generations. A comely and physically 
powerful race, their chiefs found favour 
with the dark-syed daughters both of Gael 
and Cymro, and more by peaceful alliance 
than conquest they spread their influenoe 
from sea to sea. Religion came to their 
aid, or rather they knew how to enlist its 
services by their policy. The holy island 
of the Gael was occupied by Columba and 
his Irish mission ; the Kings of Dalriada 
were consecrated at Iona; and the holy 
Columba himself was constrained by a 
vision to anoint one Aidan to the royal 
office. Columba would have preferred 
another brother, Iogen, but was so severely 
buffeted by the angel of his vision, that he 
was compelled to give way. 

In consecrating Aidan, the saint is re- 
corded to have uttered a remarkable predic- 
tion or threat. The King and his race, he 
said, should be invincible upon the throne 
until they did injustice to the saint and 
his race—the Irish race from which he 
sprang. This prophecy was supposed to 
have been fulfilled when in 639 Donald 
Bree invaded Ireland, and was defeated 
and slain at Maghrath, now Moyra, in 
County Down, Ireland. Others have con- 
sidered that the throne was never really 
lost to the descendants of Eric till Charles 
the First was deposed, an event which 
might be directly traced to his unjust 
treatment of the Irish people. 





In the movements of Gaelic tribes and 
the incursions of the Danes or other Norse- 
men, the traces of the early Scottish 
Kingdom have been lost; but it seems 
probable that the Campbell clan long con- 
tinued to represent, and to some extent 
still represents, this ancient raco of Scots. 
For they were never quite like other 
Highlanders, and their chiefs have always 
followed a different and more subtle policy. 
In a great measure the history of the 
Campbells is the history of the County of 
Argyle, and curiosity is excited as to the 
origin of a race whose very name is un- 
Gaelic and alien. 

At a period when descent from some 
obscure Norman adventurer was more 
highly prized than the most illustrious 
blood of chieftains of a noble race, family 
genealogists derived the Campbell stock 
from some Gillespic Campobello, who 
married the heiress of the house of Diar- 
mid. But as times and opinions change, 
so vary the pedigrees of the great ; and the 
following extract from a recent work seems 
to embody the latest views on the matter. 

“‘Eva-na-Duibhn being under age, her 
uncle, Arthur Cruachan, became ier tutor 
and guardian. To prevent her possessions 
going to another clan, she resolved to marry 
none but one of her own race; and it so 
happened that her cousin, Gillespic, son to 
Malcolm MacDuibhn, who had married 
the heiress of Cambusbellus, in Normandy, 
arrived on a visit to friends in Scotland, 
being an officer in William the Conqueror’s 
army. Him she married.” 

All this account has a very modern 
aspect, and, with its young heiress and 
the cousin “in the army,” might figure in 
a conventional novel of the period. Still, 
the name seems to be of Norman origin, 
and, if so, was probably derived from the 
hamlet of La Cambe, on the road between 
Isigny and Bayeux, in a fertile dairyland, 
whose fertility may have led to the desig- 
nation of la Cambe-bello. 

It is only fair, however, to give the 
Scottish poet’s account of the matter: 


Scarce their wide sway the heathy mountains bound, 
Where Campbells, sprung of old O’Dubin’s race, 
Old as their hills, still rule their native place. 

No ancient chief could like O’Dubin wield 

The weighty war, or range th’ embattled field ; 
Hence the admiring Gaul, preserved in fight 

From furious Normans by the hero’s might, 

Him Campbell called : and no heroic name 

Is further heard, or better known to fame. 


The probabilities of the case are that the 
Campbells are the true sons of Duin, of the 
race of Diarmid, and that they assumed 
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their present name as a matter of policy, 
even before the days of Bruce, when Nor- 
man names were in fashion, and the native 
chiefs were suspected and discredited at 
the Scottish Court. They still bear the cog- 
nizance of the great chieftain, the memory 
of whose exploits lingers in song and 
tradition. 


Let the sons of brown Diarmid who slew the wild 


oar, 
Resume the pure faith of the great Callum More, 


The boar’s head thus borne by the Camp- 
bells is something more than a crest. It 
is the Totem, or emblem, of the tribe, and 
carries us back to days when heraldry had 
not come into existence. 

Y The lands between Loch Awe and Loch 
| Fyne seem to have been the original seat 
of the Campbells, whose chiefs gradually 
extended their sway—more, as we have 
said, by policy and alliance than by 
fighting, although they never hesitated 
at bloodshed when it served their purpose 
—over the greater part of the rugged 
coast of Argyle. The land of Lorne 
was acquired by the marriage of the first 
Earl of Argyle with Lady Isabel Stewart 
of Lorne, when the galley in full sail first 
appears in the family arms, once the cogni- 
zance of earlier Lords of the Isles and of 
Lorne— 

The heirs of mighty Somerled. 

In quite a different way was Kintyre 
won. That far-stretching promontory, for 
the most part level and fertile, was origi- 
nally the land of the MacDonalds, with 
whom the Campbells were incessantly at 
war. The Jatter generally contrived to 
have law and the Royal authority upon 
their side. Kintyre possesses a splendid 
harbour, pr: bably the first landing-place of 
the Dalriad Scots, which long bore the 
name of Dalruadhain, now Campbeltown, 
and hence the peninsula became a suitable 
Royal post for operating against the uncon- 
formable islanders of the West. James the 
Fourth held akind of parliament in Kintyre, 
and formally released all the vassals of the 
Lord of the Isles from their allegiance. 
His successor made an expedition against 
the MacDonalds, and built and garrisoned 
the Castle of Kilkerran to overawe the 
restless clansmen. The Macdonalds, how- 
ever, declined to be overawed, and attacked 
and destroyed both castle and garrison. 

Then the Campbells got a grant of 
Kintyre from the Crown, and drove 
Angus, the chief of the Macdonalds, from 
his castle of Dunaverty, and cleared the 
peninsula of the Clanemen. Angus took 








refuge in Ireland, and Kintyre remained 
for several generations in the hands of the 
Campbells. But a descendant of the 
Macdonald, a noted partisan leader, known 
as Coll Kittoch, laid claim to the lands of 
Kintyre, und as the Campbells sided with 
the Covenant, Coll declared for the King. 
Coll’s son, Alexander, was serving under 
Montrose as Major-General, and thus the 
great battle of Inverlochy—great, considered 
as a Highland battle, that is—when Argyle 
was humbled to the dust, was a great 
victory for the Macdonalds as well as for 
the Royal cause. Then Coll triumphantly 
took possession of Kintyre, but his triumph 
was of short duration, for Montrose was 
soon after defeated at Philiphaugh, and the 
Royal cause was lost. 

After Philiphaugh, only Huntly in the 
north, and Alexander Macdonald and his 
father Coll in Kintyre, remained in arms 
against the Covenanting Army. David 
Leslie himself marched against Kintyre, 
and Coll took refuge in Islay, while Sir 
Alexander returned to Ireland. But they 
left a strong garrison in Danaverty—three 
hundred men commanded by Archie 
Macdonald and Archie Og, his son. The 
garrison made a stout defence; but the 
besiegers soon discovered the sourco of 
their water supply, brovght from a 
neighbouring spring by iron pipes, for 
there was no well ia the castle, and cut it 
off. Then driven to despair by the tor- 
ments of thirst in the heat of the July sun- 
shine, the garrison surrendered, and were 
destroyed in the cruel spirit of the age, 
Only a woman escaped, Flora, the nurse of 
the infant son of Archie Og, with the babe 
under her charge, who hid herself in a 
cavern in the Moil. The child grew up, 
and eventually recovered the heritage of 
his fathers, 

But the main stem of the Macdonalds 
was soon to be cut off. The Covenanters 
followed Coll to Islay, and, storming the 
Castle of Dunniveg, took Coll a prisoner 
and brought him to Dunstaffuage, where he 
was hanged from the battlement of the 
Castle, among his hereditary foes, the 
Campbells. Sir Alexander was soon after 
slain in Ireland, and there no longer 
remained any claimants to dispute posses- 
sion of Kintyre. 

But during these struggles, the country 
had been devastated and almost depopu- 
lated. Tradition records how a solitary 
cow came forth, with people who had 
hidden among rocks and caves, a cow that 
bellowed mournfully the coronach of all 
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the herds and ficcks that had once pas- 
tured in Kintyre. But the Earl of Argyle 
presently re-peopled the country with 
settlers from the Lowlands, peaceable folk 
who knew how to farm to the best advan- 
tage, and could be relied upon to meet the 
factor upon rent day. 

There is no more charming retreat any- 
where than Loch Awe, hemmed in and 
sheltered by ranges of huge hills on the 
north and east, and yet open to the sun- 
shine and balmy western breeze, with rich 
and pleasant glensand valleys. The passes 
over the mountains were so wild and diffi- 
cult that the Lord of Loch Awe could 
afford to laugh at the threats of invasion, for 
only an army of mountaineers like that led 
by Montrose could possibly penetrate, and 
that only by something like miraculous 
daring and energy, to the long invio- 
late threshold. And yet the land pro- 
duced everything that was needed for ease 
and comfort ; milk and honey ; corn; andif 
not wine, that usquebaugh, which is more 
suited to the palate of a mountaineer ; fruits 
of all kinds ; and flowers such as grow freely 
only in favoured lands. The original dis- 
advantage of Loch Awe was that its 
blessings were shared among a good many. 
Different clans disputed each corner of 
Loch Awe, and its four-and-twenty islands 
afforded safe and sscure sites for almost 
as many castles of the neighbouring chiefs, 

There was Fraocheillein Castle, once the 
chief seat of the MacNaughtons, on an 
island which old tradition connected with 
a legend like that of the Hesperides, 
There was a buried treasure or talisman, 
and a monster dragon that guarded it. 
But if there was a treasure or talisman 
the Campbells have got it since long ago, 
and the drayon has fied, and the Mac- 
Naughtons have gone too, Then there are 
Fionchairn, with Innis LErreth, Innis 
Coulin, Iunishail; and Innisconnel, with 
some five ruins of a castle, the original 
stronghold of the Lords of Loch Awe. On 
& promontory beautifully placed above the 
lake are the ruined turrets and gables of 
Caolchurn, that commands the noble Gle- 
norchy, once the heritage of the MacGregor, 
but for long—since the reign of James the 
Second, or Third, that is—the chief seat of 
the Campbells of Glenorchy, afterwards 
Lords Breadalbane. Who could gain the 
mastery in Loch Awe would presently own 
all of the western shore that was worth 
having, and the Campbells, gifted with 
prudence, sagacity, and determination, 
were soon rid of ali rival clans, 





The character given of the first Lord 
Breadalbane seems by general consent to 
have been typical of his race at that 
period—* cunning as a fox, wise as a ser- 
pent, and slippery as an eel.” 

The race that before the Campbells came 
to the front had taken the lead in the 
western land is not extinct. The Mac- 
Dougall of Donolly Castle, near the rising 
town of Oban, aptly called the Charing 
Cross of the Highlands, is the lineal de- 
scendant of the ancient Lords of Lorne, 
and one of the heirs of mighty Somerled, 
while he occupies the original seat of his 
far-away ancestor, Dougal, the son of 
Somerled. 

As to Somerled himself, the great hero 
of the west, there is some doubt as to his 
origin, Tradition reports him as_ first 
found with his father living the lives of 
anchorites in a lonely cave on Loch Linnhe, 
refugees, perhaps, of a mighty race. Asto 
his death, we have it recorded in black and 
white : ‘‘Sumerledus Regulus Argatheliae 
—Sumerled, Thane of Argyle, slain at 
Renfrew, A.D. 1164.” But of what hap- 
pened between, and how the homeless waif 
raised himself to such dignity, we have 
only traditional accounts. He is said to 
have distinguished himself as the scourge 
of the Northmen, and to have gathered the 
Gaelic tribes and led them to victory 
against the invader, 

Somerled had two sons: Reginald, 
who took the Lordship of the Isles, and 
Dugal, who was Lord of Lorne and the 
ancestor of the MacDougals. Reginald 
brought Cistercian monks to Kintyre, to 
the Jand of St. Ciran, who, five hundred 
years before, had lived the life of sanctity 
in a lonely cave by the sea-shore; and 
Reginald built for his guests the Monastery 
of Saddell, whose ruins are still to be 
found in a sweet, shaded spot on the 
peninsula of Kintyre. In Bruce’s wars, as 
everybody kuows who has read Scott’s 
“ Lord of the Isles,” the two branches of 
the House of Somerled took different 
sides. John of Lorne was inveterate 
against the man who had assassinated his 
kinsman, Red Comyn, while the Lord of 
the Isles in the event espoused the side of 
Robert Bruce. At Bannockburn the men 
of the Isles were as thickly mustered as the 
Lowland contingent : 

With these the valiant of the Isles 


Beneath their chieftains ranked their files, 
In many a plaided band. 


And there Lord Ronald’s banner bore ‘ 
A galley driven by sail and oar. 
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Actually the commander of the Islemen 
on that day was Angus Og, a young scion 
of the house, who was largely endowed 
with lands and royalties for his share in 
winning the great victory. 

Occupying a commanding position on 
the frontier of the land of Lorne, and 
pleasantly placed between sea-shore and 
loch, stands Dunsiafinage Castle, which, if 
tradition may be believed, was once the Royal 
seat of the monarchy of Scotland. Here 
was kept the Coronation Stone, which was 
subsequently transferred to Scone, and 
which now reposes beneath the seat of the 
Coronation Chair in Westminster Abbey. 
The guardian of the castle even points out 
the exact spot where the stone was kept, 
bat the extsting walls are hardly of such 
high antiquity as to warrant the belief. 
The stone, according to credible tra- 
dition, was originally brought from Iona, 
one of the fetish stones, the object of the 
superstitious reverence of the Gaels, long 
befors the introduction of Christianity ; 
and when Columba consecrated the Dalriad 
chief as King, it was probably on this 
stone thatthe monarch stood orsat. Thus, 
when the Dalriad chiefs extended their 
influence eastwards, the sacred stone 
travelled with them, and found a new 
resting-place at Scone. 

Beyond Dunstaffnage, on the other side of 
the Loch Etive, lies the pastoral land of 
Appin, which from its name seems once to 
have been Abbot’s land, under the peaceful 
rule of some religious house; and higher 
up the country lies gloomy Glencoe, a 
valley that Nature seems to have intended 
for some terrible tragedy, so wild and 
louring is the pass which the brightest 
sunshine fails torender cheerful. ‘Through 
the glen runs the wild stream of Cona, 
celebrated by Ossian ; but even the sad 
spirit of the Gaelic Homer could hardly 
have imagined such a cruel and wanton 
butchery as the Massacre of Glencoe. 

The MacDonalds of Glencoe were but a 
smail branch of the clan MacDonald, 
mustering some two hundred armed men, 
They had all been busy on the Jacobite 
side at the battle of Killiecrankie and the 
subsequent campaign, and their Highland 
habits of catile-litting and raiding had 
made them very ebnoxious to their more 
settled neighbours. The English Govern- 
ment hel issued a proclamation threatening 
firs and sword to all of the clans who had 
not come in to submit themselves, and take 
the oath of allegiance to King William, by 
the first of January, 1692. Maclan, the 





chief of the glen, put off the obnoxious 
ceremony as long as possible, but he came 
in at last, although owing to some fatal 
contretemps he did not take the oath till 
several days after the time named. All 
those concerned were fully cognisant of 
the fact of MacIan’s submission; but it 
was determined to suppress the record, and 
execute vengeance on the clan. The 
Secretary for Scotland, known as the Master 
of Stair, a cold-blooded official, was the 
active agent in obtaining the signature of 
the King to the order for the destruction 
of the MacDonalds, but there is little doubt 
that Campbell of Glenorchie, the Earl of 
Breadalbane, of evil memory, was the chief 
instigator of the crime, The execution of 
the deed was confided to a party of the 
Earl of Argyle’s regiment, which was 
quartered upon the MacDonalds, in Glencoe, 
who received their military guests in all 
friendliness and hospitality. ‘The soldiers, 
under the command of Captain Campbell, 
of Glenlyon, spent a fortnight with the 
MacDonalds on a pleasant and cordial foot- 
ing, and when all mistrust was thus re- 
moved, the final orders for the massacre 
were issued. Only those over seventy 
years of age were to be spared, all avenues 
were to bo secured, and not a soul should 
escape. It was in the early watches of a 
bitter winter morning that the foul deed 
was begun. Not a spark of mercy was 
to be shown in the business, the chief was 
shot down by his own bedside, others were 
slaughtered by the hearths which had given 
hospitality to the murderers. And yet 
with all the good-will in the world to 
extirpate the whole race, the tale of blood 
reckoned only thirty-eight victims, although 
several others perished in flight through 
the snow. 

The moveable property of the tribe was 
collected and driven off by tho soldiers, 
and consisted of twelve hundred head of 
horses and cattle, besides goats and sheep. 
The tribe consisted probably of fifty or 
sixty families, and, living as they did in 
simple, patriarchal fashion, they do not 
seem to have been badly provided. 

The massacre, it might be said, revolted 
the public feeling of the age, and all who 
were connected with it, although reached 
by no adequate punishment, were branded 
during life with the infamy attaching to 
the midnight murderer. The MacDonalds 
returned to their glen, and half a contury 
afterwards, the descendant of the murdered 
Maclan joined Prince Charles’s standard 
with a hundred and fifty stout fighting-men. 
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Against the land of Appin in the wide 
sea loch of Linnhe, lies the green Island of 
Lismore—the “great garden” of the Gael. 
The loch itself anciently marked the 
extent of the kingdom of Dalriada, Beyond 
were Picts perhaps—any how, tribes that did 
not acknowledge the chief of the Scots 
as lord. Now we know the country beyond 
Loch Linuhe as Morvern and Ardgower, 
with part of Loch Eil beyond, that strong- 
hold of the Cameron race. 

Morvern is mountainous and gloomy, 
with only a fringe of population by loch 
and glen, and here and there an old ruined 
tower on somo lonely crag. On the nearest 
point a lonely ruin washed by the waves, 
is Ardtornish Castle, whose rugged halls 
are described by Sir Walter Scott as the 
dwelling of the Lords of the Isles, The 
castle was, indeed, the chief seat of those 
great chiefs, and here lived John of the 
Isles, who made a treaty with Edward the 
Fourth of England, on the footing of an 
independent potentate, as indeed he had 
every claim to be. 

Entering the Sound of Mull we see the 
shore of Morvern recessed into the pleasant 
bay by “green Loch Alline’s woodland 
shore,” the brightest and most cheerful 
spot in all Morvern, which beyond stretches 
outin solemn mountain solitudes along the 
shores of the Sound. 

The Loch Sunart thrusts its long arm 
for seventeen miles inland, and beyond is 
the land of Ardnamurchan, with its wild 
windy cape stretching into the Atlantic 
billows. On the south shore of Ardna- 
murchan, along the Loch of Sunart, it is five 
or six miles to the cape 

From where Mingarry, sternly placed, 
O'erawes the woodland aud the waste. 

Mingarry was the chief seat of the Mac- 
Tans, and, in 1538, was besieged for three 
days by Lachlan Maclean of Duart, from 
the opposite shore of Mull, as is set forth 
in the register of the Privy Council: 
“‘Lauchlane McClayne, of Dowart, accom- 
panyed with a grite nowmer of thevis, 
brokin men, and sornaris of clannis, besydis 
the nowmer of ane hundred Spanyeartis, 
spoilit his Majesty’s isles, and assegeit the 
Castle of Ardnamurchan.” The hundred 
Spanyeartis are supposed to have been 
part of the crew of the Spanish war-ship 
Florida, one of the famous Armada, which 
found a refuge in Tobermory Bay. 

Maclean was a stirring fellow, and gavethe 
King’s Council some trouble, as will be seen 
when we coma to deal with the story of tae 
Isles, But Mingarry, at a later date, was 





held for King Charles by Coll Kitto, during 
Montrose’s successful campaign in the 
Highlands. And Col), having captured 
a ship in the Sound, a ship containing 
three kirk ministers, and the wife of 
one of them, shut up his prisoners in his 
castle till he could obtain a satisfactory 
exchange for them. The lady he presently 
released ; but two of the ministers died 
under the severity of their captivity ; not 
that they were treated with any great 
hardship, but a winter spent in a half- 
ruined castle, among bare stone walls and 
visited by all the winds of Heavcu, proved 
too trying an experience. 

The lighthouse on Ardnamurchan Point 
—where something of a wind seems always 
to be stirring, and the wild Atlantic waves 
are rarely stilled—looks over a wide pros- 
pect of island-studded ocean, the rude 
mountain-peaks of Rum and Ligg rising 
sheer from the waves, wild Tiree and 
sandy Coll, the granite outworks of this 
mouutain land, against which the white 
surf continually frets, and on the horizon 
the long coast-line of the outer Hebrides, 
still more wild and lonely in their stormy 
scat, 

The district of Ardnamurchan owes some 
of its bare and desolate aspect to one of the 
“improvers” of the last century. Both 
Ardnamurchan and Sunart at that date 
were in the possession of Sir Alexander 
Murray, who thought to make the district 
a great mining property. The York Build- 
ings Company of London joined in the 
speculation, and opexed mines of strontian, 
about 1722. Woods were cut down for 
props and mine- buildings; a town was 
built, which received the ambitious name 
of New York. But there was no parallel 
developement with the New York on the 
other side of the water. This was ono of 
the speculations which brought the com- 
pany to financial ruin, and with the failure 
of the mines the town decayed, and now 
every vestige of the settlement has dis- 
appeared. 

The same century witnessed the com- 
pletion of another commercial enterprise 
in a different part of the country. The 
canal fever was, in its way, as powerful in 
the last half of the eighteenth century as 
the railway mania in the first half of the 
nineteenth—isthmuses were to be pierced, 
new waterways everywhere to be opened. 
Ths attention of projectors of new 
schemes was directed 


To where Kintyre, beneath the evening skies 
Stretching a mighty length, among the billows lies: 
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To cut the mighty length by a canal, 
and give access from the Clyde to the 
western coast, in avoiding the rough pas- 
sage round the Mull of Cantyre, was a 
project that, on both commercial and 
patriotic grounds, commended itself to 
enterprising investors. But the canal 
was at once too shallow and too deep— 
too shallow for sea-going ships, and too 
deep for the pockets of the speculators, 
who spent all the capital subscribed, and 
then had to apply to the Government for 
assistance, At the present day the Crinan 
Canal is devoted almost exclusively to 
tourists. It is a charming transit, a soft, 
placid journey, where the little steamer 
cuts its way through water-weeds and 
ferns. As the boat rises from lock to 
lock in the mountain staircase, as the 
passengers, glad to stretch their limbs, 
stream in a long procession 

By cliff and copse and alder groves, 

the mountaineers look down upon them 
from their huts among the rocks in curi- 
osity and amusement, while the more en- 
terprising lay out tables in the wilderness, 
with milk and cakes for sale, while shops 
spring up on the way, for the supply 
of walking-sticks and tobacco, and other 
articles indispensable to the pilgrims of 
the day. For it is a veritable pilgrimage 
that we witness, recalling the merry pil- 
grimages of the Middle Ages: less jovial, 
indeed, than these, less free and pic- 
turesque, but without their license and 
coarseness — well, perhaps a cheap trip 
of a few thousands of wabster lads and 
others from Glasgow may raise a doubt 
as to this — but, anyhow, in a general 
way, and leaving such joyous occasions 
as national or local holidays out of the 
question. 





A SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY 
ASSIZE. 





THE historian who investigates the past 
mainly by the light of criminal records is 
apt to get a very one-sided view of his 
subject, for those who “do good by stealth, 
and blush to find it fame,” are few indeed, 
compared with such as go undiscovered, 
while the malefactor escapes with difficulty 
from the vigilant emissary of the law. 
Nevertheless—when we get a glimpse of the 
ancient proceedings of the forest tribunal 
of the swainmote, or of the sheriff's tourn, 
the piepowder, the court-baron, or the 





leet—we learn many deeply-interesting 
matters concerning the social condition of 
England. The records, too, of the higher 
Court of the itinerant “Justices in Eyre” 
are not less interesting; and it may be 
cited, for example, that the writer of this 
has seen transcribed therein the stirring 
songs with which medizval socialists and 
outlaws moved the passions of their de- 
mocratic fellows. If, however, we would 
seek a stirring period of history, when 
civil disruption and the wild theories of 
philosophic and religious dreamers had 
shaken society to its core, and would see it 
reflected in criminal proceedings, we could 
not do better than attend a seventeenth- 
century assize. 

The proceedings of Circuit Judges are 
attended by a certain amount of pomp in 
these days, but two hundred years ago it 
was the object of the Sheriff to give them 
an air of magnificence. The Judge had 
come from a long distance, and oftentimes 
was a belated traveller; had been over- 
taken by snow-storms in couniry roads 
or amoaogst the moors and the fens, par- 
taking of the scanty fare of rural 
hostels when the houses of the gentry were 
far apart ; sometimes in danger of attack 
from roving freebooters, or from the 
friends of those upon whom he was to pass 
judgement ; but, when he approached the 
place of his authority, he was accompanied 
by a great retinue. It is recorded that, in 
the previous century, a Judge was met by 
one North-Country Sheriff, who was attended 
by three hundred of his own kinsmen, clad 
in his livery, and all bearing his name, 
Arrived at the city, the Judge was feasted 
by the mayor and the local magnates, and 
whatever pleasures the place afforded were 
freely open to him. The laudable practice 
of giving him a sail upon the Tyne in the 
civic barge at Newcast!e, was put a stop to, 
we learn, because one Mayor, in a moment 
of passion, threatened to consign his 
judicial visitor to gaol, for the river at least 
was under his own jurisdiction! Such 
episodes, however, were rare, and usually 
the circuit was pleasant enough to the 
Judge and lawyers concerned, 

In all this, saving the incident of the 
barge, we note little difference between the 
assizes of those days and these ; but, when 
we come to the charge-sheet, and hear the 
evidence of the witnesses, we become 
sensible that times indeed have changed. 
Certainly the most remarkable indictments 
ever laid in a Court of Law were the seven- 
teenth-century charges of witchcraft and 
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sorcery, which were as frequent as they 
were strange. ‘The perpetual conflict of 
good and evil, which the later Puritans felt 
to be going on within themselves, neces- 
sarily recalled to the scene of mortal strife 
a whole host of spiritual foemen. From 
this it soon followed that there was scarcely 
a village in the land where some deluded 
beldame did not come to believe herself 
befriended by the supernatural powers of 
weal or woe, and deputed by them to 
scatter blessingsor curses broadcast through 
the country-side. But it is more to the 
purpose that the country-side flourished in 
her smile or trembled beneath the shadow 
of her power. It might be, sometimes, 
that the fairies—the Dii Campestres— 
were summoned by her to shower benefits 
upon the people ; but oftener the malig- 
nant hag cast an “evil eye” upon some 
sickly child, or brought the murrain 
amongst the farmer’s cattle. It must be 
admitted that there is something awe- 
inspiring in mystery, and certainly a bel- 
dame in league with the supernatural could 
scarcely inspire affection, though, often, 
when she smiled as the children languished 
or the harvest failed, she was pursued with 
implacable hatred and the thirst of in- 
satiate revenge. As a matter of fact it is 
no rare thing to find, at periods, in these 
records of the assize, the simple words 
‘‘ convicta et combusta,” to indicate that she 
paid the most terrible penalty of the law. 
One of the most extraordinary witch- 
craft cases ever presented, and in all 
respects a typical one, was tried in 1673 at 
the Morpeth Sessions, though, whether it 
ever went up to the assizes is uncertain. 
It would seem, if one can believe the 
evidence, that quite a party of witches, 
with a wizard or two, were wont to hoid 
their “sabbat” in the neighbourhood of 
Morpeth at Riding Mill and elsewhere, 
whereat the proceedings were of the 
strangest. It was the custom of these 
beldames to repair to the meeting place, 
mounted sometimes upon wooden dishes, 
or even egg-shells, but oftener upon unfor- 
tunate victims of the human kind, whom 
they had saddled and bridled. Arrived at 
the unhallowed place they were met by 
their ‘‘protector,” ie. the devil, with 
whom they held high feasting, he sitting, 
according to one, in a chair “like unto 
bright gold.” It was sufficient for the 
witches to swing upon a rope which hung 
there from the beams (a very general 
characteristic of such stories) in order to 
bring down upon the table whatever was 





needed, It is upon evidence that, at one 
of these unholy meetings, a capon with the 
broth in which it had been boiled, a bottle 
of wine, a cheese, a quarter of mutton, a 
piece of beef, with bread, butter, ale and 
other good things, came down at the 
beldames’ bidding. A certain Ann Arm- 
strong, a witch-finder, deposed that she 
had seen one of the witches dance with the 
devil, at a meeting which, we may suppose, 
was of particular jollity. These festivities 
over, the witches proceeded to what may be 
termed the business portion of the meeting, 
the rendering an account to the devil of 
the evil deeds each had done with his 
assistance ; and, as the diabolic morality is 
exactly opposed to ours, those who had 
failed to harm their fellow-creatures were 
beaten in punishment by those who had 
not. The informant above-named deposed 
that at a meeting at Allensford—whereto 
she had been an unwilling steed, and at 
which she had sung, while the witches 
danced, having one devil to every thirteen 
of them—confession had been made that 
the beldames had acquired power over 
certain cattle, sometimes wholly, so that 
they pined away, sometimes in part, as in 
one case where the hind leg of an ox 
had been affected ; that they had exercised 
their malign influence over several children 
and up-grown people, to such effect that 
they were dead already, or failing; and 
that the goods of many of the neighbours 
had been made waste. It would take too 
long to tell all the details of these curious 
incidents, or the means by which the 
influence had been acquired by the witches ; 
but it is interesting tc note that these 
malignant beldames had obtained their 
power from His Satanic Majesty by selling 
their souls to him, having leases of their 
lives for forty-two, forty-seven, fifty, and 
other numbers of years. With the excep- 
tion of the celebrated Lancashire case, 
the present little-known one is about the 
most remarkable on record, and it is to be 
regretted that the sequel is uncertain. 
Perhaps the nex’ charge to be noticed 
should be that of brawling in church—one 
that came very frequently before the seven- 
teenth-century Justices. Tue religious 
differences of the time, and the low 
order of preachers brought in daring the 
Commonwealth, contributed to deprive 
the people of reverence, a state of things 
which, aided by political quarrels, led 
often to very unseemly outbursts, In 
the “ Depositions from York Castle,” pub- 
lished by the Surtees Society, to which we 
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are indebted for some of our facts, a striking 
incident isrecorded, which took placein York 
Minster in 1686 on the occasion of the funeral 
of the Countess of Strafford. The body 
of this great lady was brought down to 
York for interment, and was accompanied 
from Micklegate Bar to the Minster by 
two files of Sir John Reresby’s Grenadiers, 
one marching on either side of the hearse. 
As the cortege neared the Minster it was 
pressed upon by a great rabble of unruly 
people, who assailed the soldiers, and 
when the body had been taken from the 
hearse, torethe Countess’s escutcheons there- 
from, The soldiers would have quieted 
the people by gentle means, but when 
these latter turbulently forced themselves 
into the sacred edifice, and would have even 
entered the choir, a disturbance ensued. 
The Grenadiers used their halberds and the 
butt-ends of their guns, and the rioters, 
several of whom were knocked down, 
resorted to pommelling with the fist. 
Upon this a gentleman intervened, and 
begged the soldiers to retire, which they 
were willing to do; but the crowd followed, 
and threw stones at them, whereupon they 
turned and fired, without, however doing 
damage. The riot would have been more 
serious, if the soldiers, upon entreaty, had 
not left the Minster, but the Countess’s 
funeral did not escape further sacrilegious 
interruptions, for several of her escutcheons 
were torn down in the choir. 

This was a political riot, inspired pro- 
bably by hatred of the dead Earl of 
Strafford, but it would be easy to give 
many instances of blasphemous outrage 
proceeding from no cause but irreverence. 
The Quakers, too, brought about many 
disturbances in church, by their habit of 
entering covered during the sermon, and 
bidding the preacher come down from his 
pulpit, sometimes addressing him as a 
“Son of Belial,” a ‘“ Priest of Baal,” a 
“ Babylonish Trafficker,” and so on, A 
picturesque and amusing instance of this 
kind may be given. A grey-clad Quaker 
enters the churchof Orton in Westmoreland, 
where Mr, Dalton of Shap is preaching as 
substitute for the Vicar, Mr. Fothergill. 

“Come down, thou false Fothergill!” 
says the Quaker to him in a loud voice. 

“Who told thee,” answers the preacher, 
“that my name was Fothergill?” 

“ The Spirit,” replies the other. 

“That spirit of thine is a lying spirit,” 
says the clergyman conclusively ; “ for itis 
well known I am not Fothergill, but peed 
(one-eyed) Dalton of Shap.” 





Another species of crime which came not 
unfrequently before seventeenth-century 
justices, is found in deeds of violence 
amongst the upper classes. In those days 
the gentry were accustomed to resort to 
public-houses, as their inferiors do now, 
and, side-arms being constantly worn, their 
brawls had a more serious termination. 
We find even a great Scotch Earl doing 
his companion to death in such a quarrel, 
Sometimes, in the houses of their friends, 
angry disputes would arise, with the result 
of a challenge, and a meeting with drawn 
swords atsunriseonthe morrow. Duelling, in 
fact, was very common amongst the gentry, 
as was more vulgar fighting with the lower 
classes ; it arose sometimes from political 
differences, but often there was “a lady in 
the case,” or it might be that there was no 
greater cause than some trifling quarrel at 
the gaming-table. There was fighting, 
too, of another sort on the high-roads, which 
were infested by thieves and vagabonds, 
who did sore hurt to travellers, unless 
these latter were prepared, as sometimes 
they were, when a battle-royal would 
ensue, Indeed, after the Civil Wars, men 
being accustomed to bloodshed, the Judges 
had many malefactors before them, who 
had sought to settle their disputes at the 
point of the sword, but who often paid the 
last forfeit on the gallows. 

Others they had before them, too, of 
very different stamp—Jesuit priests who 
had come over from Douay to propagate 
their religion, men who went about clad as 
farm-sorvants or tradespeople, hiding often 
in the secret places of country manor- 
houses, when the Pursuivant was on their 
track. And there were recusants also in 
every class of society, members of the 
prescribed religion, who paid fixes and 
suffered under disabilities of various kinds, 
Then, again, the Dissenters were often had 
up for punishment, because they had 
offended against the Conventicle Act, the 
Five Miles Act, or some other of the 
regulations made by the Restoration 
Government for the purpose of prevent- 
ing the spread of the principles they 
preached. 

Thus it will be seen that in witches and 
wizards, in rioters and brawlers in church, 
in duellists and pot-valiant bravoes, in 
Jesuit priests and Dissenting divines, the 
assizes and sessions of the seventeenth 
century dealt with a widely different class 
of offenders from the law-breakers of these 
days. The general charges of theft, forgery, 
and immorality were, indeed, the same; but 
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the peculiar conditions of the age had 
produced the more extraordinary develope- 
ments of folly and crime, and had created 
the more unusual classes of offenders 
mentioned here, 





A LONG RECKONING. 


A STORY IN THREE PARTS. 


i —_—_—— 
PART £ 


I Am not, and I never was, one o’ them 
who holds with the laying bare of private 
misfortunes (such as the crosses and sins 
that may darken a poor man’s lot) for 
public inspection ; but I have always been 
looked upon as a chap whose experiences 
are worth hearkening to beyond most 
men’s. And such being the case, I was 
not surprised when it was hinted to me 
that if I’d tell my adventures consecky- 
tive, or, as, you might say, right away on 
end, they might be found entertaining to 
a lot of mates as ‘ull never have tho 
pleasure of hearing them by word of 
mouth. 

It was the young chap, Obadiah Poole 
by name, as is writing down what I’m 
saying—for I know nought about such 
matters as spellin’—that first thought my 
story had better be wrote down. He has a 
wonderful gift o’ the gab, and is very 
handy with his pen ; and I wish it to be 
understood, and so does he, that, if in any 
manner I seem to use language better 
than what a common collier should use, 
he’s answerable for it, for he’s had some 
schooling, and is ready and able to help 
out my story with such fine words and 
good spelling as is necessary to the right 
understanding of it. 

Now, if them as read this be old enough 
to go back forty year in their reckoning, 
they can do so at once; and if they be but 
youngsters, they must try and think there 
was a time when they was not born or 
thought of, and when the world got on 
very well without them. That was the 
time when I was a youngster myself, 
working at a lone moorside colliery in the 
North Country, called Birch Bank. 

To those people who don’t make their 
living out of coal, no doubt a colliery is 
just a dirty, noisy place, and nothing 
more, Of course, it’s plain to be seen that 
there is a fair share of smut and dust and 
general blackness, and hollering and bad 


language, and beer bottles and roughness | 





of all sorts about, which comes very con- 
spickyus to a stranger; but, when I think 
of Birch Bank, what comes into my head 
is a narrow gully, sloping up between 
two round hill-sides, where there was soft 
green in the spring and red heather in 
the autumn, and a little brook that ran a 
roundabout course through the peaty soil 
down to the river below. In that gully 
stood our colliery, with the big shaft and 
the engine-house up toward the narrow 
end ; and the pit-bank and the truck-roads 
and offices lying lower, toward the river. 
On the hill-side, among the birches, stood 
a few houses, where the colliers lived, and 
a shop or two. 

When I went to Birch Bank to holp load 
trucks on the pit-bank, I lodged in one of 
the houses close to the colliery. I was a 
cheeky young chap of my age, and a bit of 
a favourite with the girls; for, though no 
one would believe it who sees my poor 
face, scarred and seamed, and drawn 
crooked as it is now, I was very good- 
looking then-a-days; as merry as a jack- 
jumper ; and such a one for singing and 
dancing as never was, 

I'd left a girl behind me at Barnsley, 
who'd walked with me for more than a 
year. She cried when I bid her good-bye, 
and said she hoped I should never forget 
her. No more I meant to, until I saw my 
landlady’s daughter at Birch Bank, who 
cooked our suppers for us, and helped to 
keep matters straight as regards buttons 
and stocking ends, She was a bonny 
wench, by name Agnes Mason, ta!l and 
straight, with broad, shapely shoulders, 
and a way of walking such as I have 
marked in real high ladies, only I never 
saw any lady with the sweet eyes of my 
Agnes, That, may be, young Obadiah 
Poole wishes me to throw in, because I 
have never looked into the eyes of any high 
lady with a view to finding out their sweet- 
ness; and he’s ready to uphold the eyes 
of someone that he calls equal to the 
highest lady in the land ; but I don’t mean 
to arguy, and I hope Obadiah won’t shirk 
saying that I call him too uppish about his 
sweetheart, which is only the school- 
missis. 

Anyway, Agnes Mason’s eyes soon drove 
all thinking about the little girl at Barnsley 
out of my head; and I had no wish so 
great as to walk about in the evenings, or 
to take a Sunday trip with my landlady’s 
daughter. But she wasn’t so casy to make 
running with, Sometimes I couldn’t get 
a word from her for days together ; some- 
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times I’d think we were great friends, but 
it was a couple of years before ever I came 
to such understanding with her that I dared 
to steal a kiss; even then she pouted and 
pushed me away—not in game neither, 
like some of them do, just to provoke a 
lad into doing the same over again. Perhaps 
if she’d been easier to win, I should have 
cared less to win her ; perhapsif she’d been 
just one bit more stand-off, I might have 
jacked the job altogether as beyond my 
patience ; but I suppose she had a clear 
understanding of the whole case (for I’ve 
often noticed howclever and shrewd women 
are where men are stupid), and she gave in 
just at the right time, and promised to 
keep company with me till such time as 
she should wish to marry me or choose to 
throw me over. 

“ Zekiel Walters,” she said, ‘ you’ve 
been hanging around for a long while, and 
I see no better way to settle it than to 
give you leave to walk with me, seeing that 
all the girls tease me about you as if we 
kept company regular. But now, mark 
you, I don’t mean to promise you anything 
further till you’ve saved some money ; and, 
what’s more, if I hear anything about un- 
stiddiness, or card-playing, or pigin-flying, 
you needn’t take the trouble to come and 
wish me good-bye.” 

To all that 1 listened, thinking her the 
wisest and best of lasses, and wondering 
how much she had heard of the fifteen 
shillings I had lost to One-eyed Joe, the 
day we flew our pigins on Capley Moor 
Edge, and I promised her as I would have 
promised anything else she asked me. 

“Tm turned of one-and-twenty, Agnes,” 
I said, “ and I’m earning three-and-sixpence 
most days. I dare say I shall get a rise 
soon, aud if I could manage to save three 
half-crowns a week, we should have a rare 
little nest-egg in a couple of years.” 

“We should have enough to furnish a 
house with, that is, if I’m then minded to 
go into housekeeping with you; which, 
mind you, Zekiel Walters, I am not at this 
present time, and never may be.” 

“That just your way of putting the 
matter, my girl,” I said. ‘And a nod’s as 
good as a wink toa blind horse; you’ve 
given me leave to think of you when I 
count over my wages, and I shall make so 
bold as to get you to knit a stocking to put 
the savings in.” 

For in those days there were no post- 
office savings banks ; and it was not much 
thought of among we colliers to have any 
dealings with banks—we mostly paid into 





sick clubs—but I’d rather have stowed my 
money away in Agnes’s keeping, than in 
the Bank of England itself. 

How clear I can remember the evening 
she made that bargain to walk with me if 
I'd be a bit stiddier. It was early in the 
summer before the smoke and dust from 
the works had dimmed the young leaves on 
the birches, the fine soft, feathery green 
trembled on the thin drooping stems against 
the bright clouds that floated in the sky, 
just like the trembling of light and dark on 
the river as it flowed broad and strong 
across the moor. 

There were flowers springing in the short 
fine grass; the heather was beginning 
to grow, and the round grey knobs that 
come before the bracken were uncurling 
like live things ; the sun had set behind the 
far-off line of Capley Moor; and there was 
that sort of clearness in the sky that comes 
before summer dusk, Obadiah ’ull have 
to be a rare handy chap with his fine words 
if he’s to let you understand what a 
glorious evening it was, for it seems to me 
that all my life long there’s never been but 
one such, and it wouldn’s surprise me to 
be told by the clerk of ths weather if he 
was to cast up his accounts, that there 
never had been such another since morn- 
ing and evening first began. 

Before we parted, Agnes grew gentle and 
softer to me, and when I slipped my arm 
about her waist she didn’t shake it off; but 
leaned her head against me, and said : 

“ You're a good lad, Z-kiel, and you’ve 
stood a lot of teasing from me. There 
ain’t any other fellow round here as is fit 
to black your boots.” 

And proud I was to hear that from her ; 
and I swore there and then, looking at the 
big moon climbing slowly up the pale side 
of the sky, that I'd be a true sweet- 
heart to her and think of no other girl, and 
a true husband to her whenever she should 
see fit to settle to go to church with me, 

Now, if you have never had a sweet- 
heart you was truly proud of, you will 
hardly be able to picture how it was with 
me from that day forth. Obadiah thinks 
he knows all about it, because of his school- 
missis; but I can only shake my head 
over that, and, if he likes, he can put 
down that he got rather snarly over the 
matter. I can’t seo why he doesn’t 
believe me, for he never set eyes on my 
Agnes, and I know his schoolmissis quite 
well by sight, and, bless you, there ain’t no 
comparison. But then, comparing Obadiah 
to me as I was then, [ seo no reason to 
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complain, and to that he chimes in quite 
agreeable. 

Anyhow, to go back to my own feelings 
and the matter of how fur you can enter 
into them, let me just ask you—did you 
ever wake up in the morning with your 
heart full of someone? did you ever speak 
every word as if you were in the presence 
of someone? did you ever walk alone and 
work alone, and yet feel as if you were 
trying to please someone? did you ever 
feel glad when you got hurt because of the 
pity you get? did you ever see a pair of 
merry eyes in the dark shadows of a black 
mine, or hear a voice you loved in the 
rumbling sounds of hard work twelve hun- 
dred feet below the sunshine ? 

I don’t suppose you did, because only 
one woman I ever saw or heard of could 
have so entered into the heart of any man 
as to grow the very life and thoughts of 
him; and that woman was my sweetheart 
—Agnes Mason. 

Now, when did Dandy Davis first come 
to work at Birch Bank? It was sometime 
about then; but I made no note of the 
matter, my head being chiefly took up 
with other things. 

He was a Welshman, and had a 
very good opinion of himself, which 
Welshmen often have and always stick to, 
however little encouragement they may 
meet with. He was very spruce, which 
was why we called him Dandy, but a 
good-looking chap he was not, unless for 
those who fancy carrotty hair—which 
always spoils good looks for me. But 
carrotty or not, Dandy and I worked on 
the same shift for a time and got rather 
thick—though he was by no means s0 
steady as I wished to be for my girl’s 
sake—and through me he came to lodge at 
Mason’s. 

I was a free, outspoken lad in those 
days, so I kept my courtship no secret from 
Dandy, and though he chaffed me a good 
bit about being so tied to a woman’s apron 
strings that I must needs tell her what I 
earned, and save what she bade me, yet I 
felt quite sure that he’d have been proud 
to have such a lass to look sweet at him, 
and to tell him how good he was to give 
up drinking in publics, and playing at 
pitch-and-toss on Sundays, and fighting- 
cocks or tarriers—all which Dandy enjoyed 
very much ; and though he earned as much 
as I did, yet I’ve known him to go over to 
Barnsley and pop his watch when he daren’t 
let his lodging score run on any longer. 

This was Dandy as I known him and 





chummed with him a goodish bit, without, 
as I said, reckoning the time, because his 
acquaintance was of no importance to my 
courting. 

But at last there came a time when I 
began to feel a deal different towards him, 
as was but likely, seeing that it fell to my 
share to save his life. This was in the 
winter. Now you know winters thirty or 
forty year ago weren’t the mucky, rainy, 
sloshy, times they are nowadays; we used 
to have frosts then that set in hard and 
lasted for weeks, till the river, strong as it 
was, froze, and lay across the moor bound 
as if with chains of gold where the sun 
shone dazzling along the ice. Then all us 
chaps would grind our skates, and go down 
the moor after work and skate in the star- 
light, if so be there was no moon, till we 
could hold up no longer for sleepiness. 

Now, amongst all them that loved 
the chance of a good run on the ice, 
I was first and foremost, and so soon 
as the river was fairly coated over, I 
used to be there with my skates. I had a 
kind of joy to feel the frosty air rush- 
ing past my cheeks, and the thin ice all 
but trembling under the quick spurt of 
my skates. None of my mates could cut 
such pretty curves and capers as I could, 
or beat me in arace ; so I was justly proud 
of myself, and I couldn’t help feeling riled 
when the first frost threatened, to hear 
Landy brag of all he could do on the out- 
side edge and the inside edge. I felt sure 
I could beat him, and I wanted him to 
know it; though I was afraid that, Welsh- 
man like, he’d prefer his own performance 
even after he’d seen mine. 

The first night that winter that the ice was 
fit to try, 1 got my skates down and rubbed 
the grease off them ; then I bored the holes 
i1 my boots and filled them up with mutton 
fat, which is a rare plan to save trouble and 
temper, seeing how the grease helps the 
screw into the place it has kept for it. 
When I was ready to start I gave Agnes a 
kiss and took a crust for my supper to save 
time; and so I was soon fairly under 
weigh. There was a bit of a moon, which 
wouldn’t set before eight o’clock. 

Certainly there were some weak places 
round the bends of the river; but it was 
frozen a good bit harder than I had ex- 
pected ; and I grinned to think how the 
other chaps had lost a bit of fun by being 
over-cautious ; or perhaps, thinks I, they 
may be coming after all, seeing I had 
started in too much of a hurry to know if 
anyone was behind me; so I turned and 
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skated back to see, for I dearly longed to 
have it out with Dandy, and to show him 
things which his Welsh legs wasn’t capable 
of balancing him to do. I wasn’t dis- 
appointed neither, for there was Dandy 
and half-a-dozen others trying a bit of ice 
on the overflow below the bridge. 

“Come on, you chaps,” I shouted, “ the 
ice is thicker nor you think, and it’s thick- 
ening every minute; come along, Dandy, 
and let’s see you cut the figure three, or 
dance a horupipe. Let’s see if you can do 
this what I’m at now.” 

And I began a very pretty trick of 
crossing curves that I was well up to. The 
others hollered back that they didn’t care 
to try the river that night for fear of mis- 
haps; but Dandy seemed half inclined, 
and it only wanted a bit more chaff to 
bring him along to show off his perform- 
ances alongside of mine, though he might 
have known he’d come off second best. 
And second best he was too, though he’d 
scarce own to it. Nevertheless, he was no 
fool on his skates, and fairly might be 
allowed to brag a bit. 

Before we'd settled the matter to our 
satisfaction, the moon went down, and the 
other chaps went up home, while we stayed 
racing to and fro, with only the light of 
the stars to show us the dangerous places. 
Dandy always put down what befel him to 
the darkness; but I would not blame it 
altogether on anything else but his own 
clumsiness. However, it’s no use giving 
an opinion to a Welshman. 

Anyway, all I know for sure is, that ina 
place where because of high banks and 
brushwood, Dandy’s shape was nothing 
more to mo than a moving blackness among 
the shadows, I heard a crash and a shout ; 
and though I strained my eyes, I could 
see nought between me and the bushes 
any longer. Now just you think what I 
felt like in the darkness that lay betwixt 
those two banks, and which hid the chance 
of a cold, cruel death from me, and made 
it a risk of life to stretch out a hand to 
save that struggling, drowning man. 

I thought of Agnes, as I always did at 
all times, and I wondered how she’d feel if 
I were drowned in the cold, deep river, 
and if my body was never found till the 
thaw came. I half thought that I ought 
to make the best of my way back, and 
leave Dandy to struggle out by his own 
strength, if he could; and if not—well, it 
was better he should drown alone than that 
wo both should be lost, 
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It only took the time a flash of lightning 
wants for me to think these things; then 
there came the sound of a gasping and 
gurgling, and a crackling of ice, as if he 
had risen to the surface, and was trying to 
cling to the edges of the hole he was in. I 
heard my name called in a piteous, helpless 
kind of cry, which, funny enough, echoed 
back from somewhere, though I’d never 
known there was an echo there before, 
And I could not skate another stroke 
away, but I wheeled round and came as 
cautious as I could, and as far as I dare; 
then I throwed my comforter to Dandy, 
and he catched hold of it, and I tried to 
help him out; but the ice broke under 
him, and there seemed nothing to be done, 
for I daren’t trust my weight long in one 
place. At last I got tothe bank, which he 
was not very far from, and I managed to 
get a foothold among the roots of the 
bushes, and then one way or another he 
broke along through the ice till he got 
there too. But the danger wasn’t over 
then—it would have been a good bit easier 
for him to have dragged me in than it was 
for me to drag him out. I can’t say how 
I did it, nor how long it took to do, but at 
last we stood together—me panting and 
trembling, him dripping and freezing, and 
clinging on tight to me, for his strength 
was all used up with his struggles and his 
terror. I hauled him along as hard as I 
could, till we’d got about half way home, 
not even stopping to pull off my skates ; 
and then I couldn’t help thinking of the 
damage I was doing to my nice, sharp 
irons, 

* Zekiel,” says Dandy, as we sat down 
on a bank, while I unstrapped first his 
skates and then mine, “ Zekiel, I shan’t 
forget this night’s work in a hurry ; you’ve 
saved my life, and I shall try to make it 
up to you as long as ever I live.” 
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